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THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


Southampton and District Branch. 

\ eas first half of the winter session has been most successful. 
In October Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., 
delivered a lecture on “The Byzantine Empire.” In 

November ‘Criteria of Fame” was the subject discussed 

by Professor E. S. Lyttel, M.A. In December a debate on 

“The Good or the Bad Old Times, Which?” was held. 

The attendances at all the meetings have been excellent, and 

sae are ee eOees looking forward to the next half-session. 





pone oemea were held last term. The first, at King 
Edward’s High School for Girls, New Street, was 
arranged by the Joint-Committee of Birmingham Educa- 
tional Societies, and was preceded by an informal reception. 

Professor Muirhead occupied the chair, and an address on 

“Adaptability” was given by Professor A. C. Benson, M.A. 

The other two meetings were held at the University. On the 

14th November, 1913, Professor Raymond Beazley took the 

chair, and the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, D.D., gave a 

lantern lecture on ‘‘ Medieval Town Planning.” A week 

later Professor Sonnenschein presided over a joint meeting 

with the Classical Association, and Professor Mackail, LL.D., 

lectured on ‘ Virgil’s Italy.” We are glad to note that 

fourteen new members have joined the Branch this session. 

North-Eastern Counties Branch. 

; Branch opened the session (1913-14) on October 31st, 
1913, with a special course of lectures on ‘*‘ The Founda- 
tions of Modern England.” Members and Associates were 

admitted free to the first lecture, and were allowed to attend 

the remainder of the course at a specially reduced fee by the 
courtesy of the Council of Armstrong College. On December 
12th Dr. Dendy, the Branch President, gave his Presidential 

Address, and dealt with the “ Paston Letters” in a most 
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interesting manner. On January 30th Mr. Walter Corder is 
giving a lecture on “The Place of Papyrus in History,” 
illustrated by lantern slides and experiments, and on March 
6th Mr. J. Talbot, Headmaster of the Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle, will lecture to the Branch on “The Rise of the 
Nation in Arms.” On January 20th Mr. Howard Pease, 
F.S.A., the author of several works dealing with the 
Northumbrian Border, will give a lecture on that subject in 
connection with the Department of Modern History at 
Armstrong College. Mr. Pease has taken great interest in 
the Branch since its first formation, and his lecture is being 
eayerly looked forward to by the members. 

Liverpool History Teachers’ Association. 

HE new session opened with an interesting paper by Mr. 
Evan Hughes, M.A., on “The Teaching of Industrial 
History and its Place in School.” The lecturer pointed 

out that in the great educational growth of the present time 
there was nothing more hopeful than the wonderful demand 
among the masses for social and economic history, and 
complained that school examinations were even yet too much 
occupied with questions of the old and conventional type. 
A keen debate followed as to the methods of teaching and the 
suitability or otherwise of different aspects of the subject for 
scholars of school age. 

At the November meeting Mr. M. Trofimov, of the 
School of Russian Studies (University of Liverpool), gave a 
lecture on ‘Russian Folk Songs of To-day,” which was 
delightfully illustrated on the pianoforte by Mrs. I. G. Legge 
and Mr. Walrond. In the course of his interesting paper, 
the lecturer showed how the march of modern commercial 
and manufacturing life was gradually stamping out, even in 
remote Russian villages, the old folk songs, with their 
wonderful music and quaint sentiment, and replacing them by 
the modern patter song. 

London Branch and the Annual Meeting. 
aay lectures of the course dealing with Westminster remain 
to be delivered. On February 13th Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
M.A., will give the members “Glimpses of Monastic 
Life at Westminster,” and on the 13th March Mr. J. 
Sargeault, M.A., will read a paper on Westminster School. 
As the eighth General Meeting of the Historical Association 
will take place while this issue of History is printing, we 
regret that we are unable to give particulars of the proceedings. 
We note, however, an absence of honorary degrees this year. 
But perhaps the University of Bristol has surprises in store! 
New Branches have been opened at York and Carlisle. 


THE TRUE IMPORTANCE OF 
MAGNA CARTA 
By J. F. H. Bepvow, M.A., B. Litt. 


- application of the scientific spirit to the study of history 
has substituted for the old alternatives of whole-hearted 
condemnation or unmeasured praise the desire for a 
truer, if a more moderate estimate by the careful sifting of 
evidence, regardless of traditional opinion. Many old and 
cherished beliefs have been swept away in the process, and 
not even the ‘‘ Keystone of English Liberties” itself remains 
unscathed. It is claimed that modern historical criticism has 
cleared away the errors with which time has surrounded an 
event whose immediate importance at any rate is undeniable. 
In other words, it is essential in order to obtain a just estimate 
of Magna Carta to get back, past the accumulations of later 
ages, and to consider the document from the standpoint of a 
contemporary. 

From this point of view, the events leading up to the 
famous scene at Runnymede are of primary importance. The 
continued misrule of John had gradually alienated from him 
all classes of his subjects; and his abject submission to the 
Pope in 1213 finally removed any hope of conciliating national 
feeling by a patriotic struggle against the Papacy. John’s 
peculiar genius for provoking hatred and opposition had 
united against the Crown both the reactionary nobles who 
longed for feudal ‘‘ freedom ” as well as the friends of progress 
who wished to see the reforms of Henry II enforced and 
extended. All that was wanting in 1213 was an opportunity 
for the smouldering discontent to break out into open 
rebellion, and this was soon supplied by the headstrong king 
himself. 

When he determined to attempt the reconquest of 
Normandy and Poitou, the provinces which Philip of France 
had occupied during John’s quarrel with the Pope, the barons, 
led by the nobles of the north, refused to follow the king ona 
continental campaign. Very unwisely, John persisted in his 
plan, engaging mercenaries to serve under his standard, and 
doubtless trusting to his return at the head of a victorious 
army for the subjugation of the recalcitrant nobles. The 
king’s absence, however, gave his enemies the chance to 
formulate their grievances and mature their plans. Already 
before John’s departure significant references were made in 
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the ecclesiastical councils at St. Albans and St. Paul's to 
Henry I’s Charter of Liberties ; and when, in the latter case, 
Archbishop Langton exhibited the actual document, all the 
magnates present swore to “ fight for those liberties, if it were 
needful, even unto death.” These sentiments were repeated 
at a meeting of the barons at Bury St. Edmunds, held under 
cover of a pilgrimage, during John’s absence. 

The inevitable crisis was hastened by the demand of the 
king, while still abroad, for an excessive scutage of three 
marks per knight’s fee, which the disaffected nobles naturally 
refused to pay. Luckily for them, John’s arms were not 
crowned with success. The battle of Bouvines saw the dis- 
comfiture of his allies and the downfall of his hopes ; and the 
same year (1214) he was forced to conclude a humiliating 
peace with the French king. Although he returned to 
England a defeated and discredited man, John at once set 
himself to bring his rebellious vassals to book. But he found 
the force of opposition stronger than he supposed, and what 
was more ominous, daily increasing, while his own following 
grew steadily less. All attempts to sow dissension among 
his enemies completely failing, John was reluctantly compelled 
to consider their complaints and yield to their demands. 
Magna Carta was the result. 

rom these circumstances, one would a przorz expect the 
Great Charter to be concerned chiefly, if not exclusively, with 
the king and his nobles, a feudal agreement between the 
sovereign and his tenants-in-chief. Until quite recently, 
however, it was generally held to be much more than this. 
‘The Great Charter,” wrote Stubbs, “is the first great public 
act of the nation after it has realised its own identity.” 
Against this view it is now urged that the limited baronial 
aristocracy did not represent the whole nation, and that far 
from acting unselfishly in the cause of the downtrodden 
masses, they saw no further than their own special interests. 
John had ruthlessly violated their most valued feudal 
privileges, secured to their ancestors by royal charter; and 
this was the chief grievance from the barons’ point of view. 
Other matters might also be dealt with, but the remembrance 
of illegal aids and excessive scutages kept the main object to 
the fore. It is, moreover, noteworthy that the clauses of the 
Charter which at first sight seem to be prompted by the 
greatest good-will and generosity towards the whole nation 
are, as a rule, concessions affecting the baronage favourably. 
If any other class benefits thereby, it is purely incidentally. 

That the barons’ object was the alleviation of immediate 
burdens and abuses pressing on themselves is shown by several 
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documents which Stubbs unfortunately never saw. The Zzfe 
of William the Marshad, discovered a few years ago, passes over 
Magna Carta without any specific mention, merely stating 
that ‘the barons for their franchises came to the king.” The 
so called “ Unknown Charter of Liberties,” which is probably 
a summary of the negotiations between the king and the 
barons, deals almost entirely with privileges secured to the 
latter. Another source, L’Hstotve des ducs de Normandie 
also lays stress on the purely feudal and, according to Stubbs, 
comparatively trivial concessions of the king. All this points 
to the Charter having been regarded by its framers simply as 
a feudal compact. M. Petit-Dutaillis, the distinguished 
French historian, also claims that the same conclusion is the 
result of an impartial examination of the contemporary 
documents used by Stubbs, including the Charter itself. ! 


The fact is that Stubbs and the other historians of his day 
unconsciously allowed themselves to be prejudiced by tradi- 
tional, patriotic, and erroneous interpretations of the Great 
Charter. Following the example of Coke and other seven- 
teenth century lawyers, they found in Magna Carta just what 
they looked for ; and read into it meanings that were not in- 
tended by the framers. For Magna Carta was drawn up in 
the Middle Ages by medieval men, and to obtain a just 
estimate of its value it must be regarded in its proper 
historical setting. To hold it up to modern standards and 
assume that thirteenth century barons acted like twentieth 
century humanitarians is hardly reasonable. 


By thus denying that Magna Carta was a_ national 
document and by emphasising its feudal character, one does 
not imply that it had no real importance ; although there is no 
doubt chat its importance has been misconceived and 
exaggerated. It is, then, primarily as a feudal document that 
the Charter is important. The barons urged technical 
breaches of feudal usage, not the violation of broad con- 
stitutional principles. Their chief grievances were the weight 
of feudal obligation and the infringement of feudal juris- 
dictions. Consequently the resulting compact was, to. use 
Maitland’s phrase, ‘an intensely practical document.” 
Remedy was promised for abuses, sanctioned by John, in 
reliefs, wardship, marriage, and the collection of debts. 
Excepting the three fades feudal aids, no aids or scutages 
were to be collected by the King from the tenants-in-chief 
without the consent of the commune conctlium. This has often 
been interpreted to mean what was later known as “ taxation 


‘ cf. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis (trans, W. E. Rhodes. ]—Studies Supplementary to Stubbs 
[Manchester Univ. Press, 1908. ] 
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by consent.” It has been pointed out, however, by M. Petit- 
Dutaillis, that in the early thirteeth century taxation in the 
modern sense was unknown. The king was supposed to live 
on the profits of his demesne lands, only resorting to ‘“‘aids” in 
extraordinary circumstances. Of these, the Charter mentions 
only those affecting the higher classes. There is no 
stipulation that the king shall not levy ‘“carucage” or 
‘‘tallage” without the consent of the council ; and thus this 
clause provided no safeguard against arbitrary taxation of the 
lower classes. Morever the constitution of the Magnum 
Conctlium as fixed by the Charter itself, is enough to refute 
the claim that the modern idea of taxation by consent is to be 
found in Magna Carta. That body was an aristocratic 
assembly of feudal magnates; and here, indeed, the Charter 
marks a reaction from a surprising measure taken by the 
tyrant John himself. In 1213, when relations between king 
and baronage were becoming strained, John tried to create a 
party of his own in the Great Council by introducing a new 
element, to play off against his enemies. In addition to the 
Crown tenants, four representatives from each county were 
present at the meeting of the Council at Oxford on the 15th 
November, 1213. Compared with this innovation, which 
foreshadowed to some extent the reforms of Simon de 
Montfort and Edward I, the famous 14th clause of Magna 
Carta is decidedly conservative. But if the Charter did not 
establish the principle of taxation by the consent of a re- 
presentative nalehaneatiiin it gave the barons what they 
wanted, the substantial advantage of being able to keep an 
eye on the levying of aids and scutages. 

The baronial party obtained other concessions, the advant- 
age of which to themselves was less apparent but none the less 
real. It was, for instance, enacted that all the customs and 
liberties conceded to the tenants-in-chief should be extended 
by them to their men. This might seem, at first sight, to be 
prompted by altruistic motives ; but it must be noted that the 
words “their men” refer exclusively to freemen, and perhaps 
not to all of these. It has been asserted that only those free- 
men who followed their lord to battle were included. Be that 
as it may, this concession was not the democratic measure it 
might seem, since it is certain that the villeins, who constituted 
three quarters of the population, were entirely left out. It 
was decidedly to the interest of the barons to pass on the 
privileges they received from the king to their own vassals, 
for thereby they ensured the latters’ fidelity. If, by any 
chance, the nobles had not desired so to extend their 
“liberties,” the discontent of the sub-tenants would have 
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strengthened the king’s hand considerably, and would cer- 
tainly have weakened, if not ruined, the baronial cause. 

A more obvious concession to the old feudal spirit was 
that the royal writ Precipe, which called a case from a 
private court to be heard before the royal justices, should not 
be issued in future so as to cause a freeman to lose his 
jurisdiction. This involved a principle entirely subversive of 
the policy of Henry II. but fortunately it did not have so 
wide an influence as some of the great lords desired. The 
sub-tenants, as a rule, still sought to be tried by the king’s 
justices, despite the opposition of the baronial courts; and, 
deprived of the method of Precipe, they devised other 
means, such as legal fictions, to surmount the difficulty. But 
if Magna Carta admitted the claims of the feudal lord to hold 
a court enjoying ‘an exclusive competence in proprietary 
actions relating to lands held of him,” the royal jurisdiction in 
criminal cases was considerably enlarged. No Sheriff or 
local officer of the king was to hear pleas of the crown (i.e. 
criminal cases); and this was wise, for the tyranny and 
rapacity of the king’s local officers, as a rule, stood in sharp 
contrast to the impartiality and fidelity of the royal judges. 
Indeed, so popular had the latter become, that they were now 
to make their circuits as often as four times a year. But 
while thus enlarging the power of the itinerant justices, the 
barons made one restriction which has been much misunder- 
stood. ‘No free man,” says the 39th chapter of the Charter, 
“shall be taken or imprisoned .... but by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, and by the law of the land.” Trial 
by ‘‘ peers” had a far less stereotyped meaning than it has in 
modern times ; its object was to prevent a freeman from being 
tried by his inferiors. Now, as many of the royal justices 
were socially inferior to the great territorial lords, it is easy to 
understand the barons’ desire that a tenant-in-chief should be 
tried only by his fellow-members of the Magnum Conctlium. 
For the rest of the chapter its point was not so much to 
anticipate the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, as to put a stop to 
John’s indulgence in what the Scottish Borderers called 
“ Jedburgh justice,” where 

“... In the morn they hang and draw 
And sit in judgment after.” 

Under such conditions, the barons would be specially 
liable to suffer, since they would prove profitable victims for 
the lawless king, to whom was also apparent the obvious 
advantage of such a handy method for getting rid of enemies. 
Motives of economy, too, prompted the nobles in drawing up 
the 4oth chapter, “that to no one shall right or justice 
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be sold, refused, or denied.” Mr. McKechnie, in his 
admirable commentary on Magna Carta, has shown the 
unavoidable “corruptions” of a system of medizval admini- 
stration, which under a king like John would be much 
aggravated. Writs had to be sold to make it worth while to 
administer justice. ‘‘ It was John’s abuse of the system, not 
the system itself, which called for condemnation.” And 
again, ‘‘ The lack of free justice is a reproach which the men 
of to-day cannot with good grace fling at the administration 
of John.” Probably all that the clause meant was that 
the most flagrant abuses should be checked; the barons 
could not with reason demand that John should continue to 
administer royal justice in the new fields opened out by his 
father, without any financial return whatever. The only 
other important judicial provision of the Charter was the 
fixing of the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster. This 
was a most acceptable concession to the barons, and made 
impossible a repetition of the hardships of Richard d’Anesty, 
who spent the best part of five years chasing the king 
through England, Normandy, Anjou and Aquitaine, in order 
to have his case heard ! 

While the baronial interest in most of the foregoing 
clauses is evident, it is not so easy in other parts of the 
Charter to determine exactly how the nobles personally 
profited ; but that they did there can be little doubt. For 
example, merchants were to be allowed to come and go 
freely, and if found guilty of an offence, to be fined, ‘‘ saving 
their merchandise.” Here the nobles do not profit directly, 
but even thirteenth century barons were far-sighted enough 
to see that freedom of trade would develop their estates and 
indirectly benefit themselves ; and that if the Crown were 
allowed to tax merchants wholesale, trade could not flourish 
to the same extent. Similarly, seignorial villeins, if proved 
guilty in the King’s Court of any breach of the law, were to 
be fined, “saving their wainage,” the implements of their 
labour. It is to be observed that this is the only time the 
poor villeins come in for any privilege whatever in the 
Charter ; the rest were reserved for freemen. But here 
it would seem that only villeins could benefit. It is 
noteworthy, however, that only the villeins belonging to the 
barons are included, and then only in cases brought before 
the royal courts. So that a villein had no safeguard in a 
baronial court, and a villein on the king’s demesne had 
no protection from the Charter in any court whatever. With 
this limitation, the villeins did obtain some benefits, but 
so did the barons, their masters. It was obviously not to the 
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advantage of the latter to have the king's justices confiscating 
the “wainage” of their villeins, which the overlords them- 
selves had provided in the first instance, and would have to 
replace in the event of forfeiture. 

In most of the foregoing it is clear that the barons were 
the chief gainers; in all they had some personal interest, 
however remote. These facts, while making it impossible to 
regard the Charter as a noble national document, do not 
exclude the possibility of other classes deriving advantages 
from it; but to the barons that was quite incidental and 
subordinate to their main purpose. This is shown by the 
practical detailed character of those provisions dealing with 
the relief of immediate abuses, mainly feudal ; while many of 
the phrases from which patriotic lawyers later drew such 
inspiring morals are irritatingly vague. It is to the former 
quality that the Charter owes its primary importance ; and as 
it was practical, so it was restorative. Based on the Charter 
of Liberties of Henry I, it sought not to alter the law but to 
confirm existing law; to go over the old ground and mark 
out its boundaries clearly rather than to bring new land under 
cultivation. It summarized and defined ancient liberties, thus 
linking the legislation of the Plantagenets and Normans with 
that of the Old English kings. Unscrupulous kings would 
no longer have the excuse of ignorance, now that the limits 
of the monarch’s power and the privileges of his vassals were 
definitely set down in black and white. The law had, to 
some extent, been codified. What the Twelve Tables were to 
the Roman plebeians, so, in a less degree, was Magna Carta 
to the English baronage. 

Unfortunately, the practical genius of the barons did not 
prevent an omission of the highest importance, or perhaps 
it was because they were too practical that they failed to 
provide any constitutional machinery to enforce the per- 
formance of their demands on the faithless king. True, they 
did provide some machinery, but of a very clumsy and 
ineffective kind. Civil war, or as Mr. McKechnie calls it, 
‘legalized rebellion,” might have proved a more useful ex- 
pedient for enforcing the Charter if the barons could first have 
persuaded John to fulfil his promise to disband the foreign 
mercenaries in his pay. The fact that this “ method of 
barbarism,” the appointment of twenty-five barons to watch 
the king and fight him if he failed to carry out his promises, 
was apparently the only one the barons could suggest, seems 
to furnish ample ground for denying that they were the 
unselfish votaries of liberty that is often imagined. It is for 
this reason that it is impossible to agree with Professor A. V. 
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Dicey, when he describes Magna Carta as inaugurating the 
“ Rule of Law.” 

The Great Charter was re-issued three times, in 1216, 
1217, and 1225, each time with various alterations and 
omissions. All restrictions on the king’s power of taxation 
were removed, in theory. That such was not the case in 
actual practice is evident from the fact that it became custom- 
ary for the king to consult the Council on questions of aids 
and scutages as a matter of course; and when even a powerful 
king like Edward I. levied taxes arbitrarily, the Commune 
Conctlium was strong enough to procure the Confirmation of 
the Charters. More important still was the omission in the 
re-issues of the clause fixing the constitution of the Great 
Council. If this had never been revoked, not only would the 
Parliaments of Simon de Montfort and Edward I have been 
impossible, but the whole course of our constitutional history 
would have been changed, and the principle of representation, 
now so firmly established in our national life, might have been 
entirely lost or relegated to an insignificant position. The 
only other point in the re-issues worthy of note here is the 
rather unwise concession made by Henry III. to the old 
feudal party, in reducing the number of visits of the itinerant 
justices from four to one annually. It was left for his son, the 
“‘ English Justinian,” to vindicate the principles of Henry II. 
and to make “king's justice ” supreme throughout the realm. 

If Magna Carta owed its primary importance to its 
feudal character, its influence on our later history has been 
quite different. The vivid colours of its historical setting 
soon enveloped it with the rosy halo of mystery. Since it 
was the result of a successful struggle with a strong, wicked 
king, men turned to it eagerly as a sort of panacea, whenever 
their rulers threatened to become too strong or too wicked. 
Hence there were numerous confirmations of the 
Charter, of which Coke counts no less than thirty- 
two. Thus even when its provisions were becoming 
hopelessly antiquated, men rushed to it unreasoningly, 
regarding it as a sort of fetish, and read into its words what- 
ever meaning they required to meet their present case. This 
attitude towards Magna Carta reached its height in the 
seventeenth century. Although the Charter had been re- 
peatedly confirmed by various sovereigns from the thirteenth 
century onwards, it is questionable whether it was the popular 
document it afterwards became. Lawyers and statesmen 
recognised its value as a check on royal lawlessness, but the 
nation at large had probably forgotten it, or thought of it only 
in a hazy, uninterested way. That it was not regarded in the 
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sixteenth century as the “foundation of English liberties” is 
evident from Shakespeare’s King John. If there had been 
any such popular eadhion, Shakespeare would have been the 
first to make use of it. How much more glorious a back- 
ground than the French war it would have made for the 
heroic figure of Faulconbridge. As it is, Shakespeare has to 
account for John’s war with the barons by the miserable 
quarrel with the Pope; and it is this that makes the play 
imperfect as a piece of dramatic art. 

It was the work of Stuart times to “discover” Magna 
Carta, and to bedeck it with the radiant robes of the herald 
of freedom. When England was once more ruled by a head- 
strong, unreasonable king, men naturally looked back into the 
past, beyond the absolutism of the Tudors, to the days when 
bluff barons, sword in hand, had dictated terms to medizval 
kings. And of all such memories, the scene at Runnymede 
had the pre-eminence, for the result of that conflict remained 
in black and white, the “symbol of successful struggle against 
royal tyranny.” So Magna Carta became, in William Pitt's 
famous phrase, the “ Bible of the Constitution,” and the 
seventeenth century Parliamentarians looked to it for inspira- 
tion in their struggle with the monarchy, as the early Calvinists 
looked to the Scriptures in their conflict with the Papacy. 
Both alike believed in literal interpretation ; stimulated by 
their belief, they both produced such rare examples of sacrifice 
and courage in the cause of freedom, that even the modern 
higher criticism, while deploring their beliefs, can only regard 
their gifts to history with wonder and admiration. 


A Practical Aid to Historical. Study 
By A Memser oF THE HistoricaL AssOcIATION 


A* unreliable memory is not a good ally for a deep love 
of historical studies. Yet both these may be found in 

the same man. It has been said that a good lawyer 
is one not necessarily endowed with great knowledge of 
law, but one rather who knows where to put his finger on 
the precedents he needs for the case he has in hand. So, 
after all, there is some hope for a student such as myself, 
and as there are doubtless others who share my affliction, 
| will describe a system I have set up for myself, which 
may be easily modified and adapted to the use of others. 

I asked the local carpenter to build me a set of standing 
shelves with side uprights, 40 inches high, and rather wider 
at the bottom than the top. The two shelves are just wide 
enough to hold on the one the twelve text volumes of the 
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Cambridge Modern History, and on the other the two 
supplementary volumes (the Index and the Atlas) with the 
twelve volumes of the Polte«al History of England. 
Beneath these two shelves are three tiers of pigeon-holes, 
four in each tier. Each of these is assigned, in order, to 
one of the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History. 
They are to contain notebooks and cuttings, which lie flat 
in them. The notebook I use contains 160 pages, the size 
of the page is 8 in. by 5 in., ruled 26 lines to the page, and 
I stick a label on the front of each book, which shows the 
number and subject of the volume, and the number and 
subject of each of the chapters treated in that book. Asa 
rule, three chapters go to each notebook, and this allows 
about 50 pages to a chapter. 

The principle I follow is to make notes as | read, sticking 
in little maps to illustrate the subject, adding bits or com- 
binations of genealogical tables, and pasting in here and 
there illustrations or cuttings. Cuttings, however, are best 
dealt with in separate cardboard boxes, one of which lies in 
each pigeon-hole. After the notes have been made, a fair 
number of pages remain to each chapter, and herein lies 
their value. Suppose you are reading No. 7 of Hzstory. 
Professor Beazley’s paper on “ Prince Henry of Portugal” 
sends you to vol. i. chap. 1. You enter the fact that there 
is such a paper and make such notes as appear necessary 
to enlarge your knowledge of ‘The Navigator.” On 
reading Dr. Fowler’s most interesting article on Mommsen 
in the same number, you turn to your last notebook of all, 
and in association with Mr. Gooch’s chapter on ‘ The 
Growth of Historical Science,” you make similar entries. 
Such, in brief, is the system I have contrived to replace a 
halting memory, and it is quite possible that even to a man 
with a retentive memory some such plan might be of service. 

In this way a unification is given to reading which might 
otherwise seem desultory, a feeling that used to trouble me 
before I adopted this method of correlating my historical 
studies. Of course it may suit another student to take quite 
a different book as the key of his system, such as Green’s 
English People or the Cambridge Medieval History (when it 
is complete), or Mommsen’s Rome or Bury’s Greece, according 
to the period of his choice or the money which he purposes 
to lay out. 

Separate, of course, though it may stand behind the shelves, 
must be the portfolio in which is gathered the collection of 
portraits which every earnest student of history should 
possess, and to which he should be always making additions. 


THUCYDIDES AS GENERAL AND 
STATESMAN' 
By H. B. Mayor, M.A. 


ie ONE, I suppose, who is called on to make an 
apologia for literature in a materialistic age, introduces, 

in some shape or other, a variation on the trite theme, 
that reading enables us to hold converse with the greatest 
minds of all ages, so that when we are more than usually 
bored by the trivial chatter of our friends, we can seek 
a more congenial society, and exchange witticisms with 
Aristophanes, or help Plato to construct his ideal common- 
wealth. Now there are, of course, many writers of whom 
this is almost literally true; as we read Herodotus, we can 
almost hear the tones of his voice, nor should we be greatly 
shocked if, on raising our eyes, we should see him seated in 
an arm chair opposite, with a halo of tobacco smoke about 
him, and a modern tumbler at his elbow. We should not, | 
think, be tempted to offer Homer an arm chair, but if a more 
solid and dignified piece of furniture was available, his 
presence need not surprise or embarrass us. Sophocles, 
no doubt, would only come when the lights were low ; but in 
his case we should be quite content to listen, without wishing 
to interrupt or ask questions. But what of Thucydides? I 
think in that mighty presence we should feel singularly shy 
and awkward ; he would be always the great historian, never 
the man: and we might be tempted to complain, like Queen 
Victoria after a personal interview with her leading statesman, 
‘“‘Mr. Gladstone w2é/ always address me as if I were a public, 
meeting.” 

And yet, we cannot read Thucydides long without 
realising that he was, above all things, a man; a man, 
no doubt, of iron will, determined to subordinate all national 
and personal prejudices to the truth of history, but yet 
something quite different from the scientific historian of 
modern times, the academic student who has studied history, 
but has not helped to make it, whose well-balanced mind has 
been trained for years, like a lawyer's, in sifting evidence, 
and whose own private feelings are more deeply stirred by 
battles with rival historians over the interpretation of fact, 
than by the living issues of the time of which he treats. 

*A paper read before a branch of the Historical Association of England, revised by the author. 
(13) 
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Thucydides, we cannot but feel, was a man with clear 
and personal views on the politics of the times, one whose 
highest ambition would have been, in his own words, “ not to 
criticise, but to originate a policy ;” we know, further, that he 
did actually take his place in the public life of Athens, and 
even reached a position that would have enabled him to test 
in practice the soundness of those views on public policy 
which he had formulated in his own mind, had not a single 
disaster closed his public career for ever—a blow which may 
have deprived Athens of a second Pericles, but which 
certainly enriched the world with its greatest historian. Yet, 
when we try to find the man himself in his history, we are 
baffled at every turn, for never was a writer at such pains to 
exclude the personal element, and (apart from the fact that 
he arrived too late at Eion) we seem to have learnt little 
more from his own lips than that his father’s name was 
Olorus, and that he himself composed the present history. 

Is there any way of getting on more familiar terms with a 
writer so determined to repel our advances, so Olympian in 
his aloofness? Can we form any idea of what he seemed like 
to his contemporaries, what part he actually played in politics 
before his banishment? A man like Thucydides cannot have 
moved unnoticed among his fellow-men; when Pericles 
was gone, and the fight to seize the vacant place began, 
Thucydides, we may be sure, was not merely an onlooker. 
We may perhaps conjecture that as a speaker in the Ecclesia 
he was lacking in lightness and lucidity, and that the solidity 
of his arguments failed at first to take the ear of the house ; 
but I think we may assume that, like some earnest aspirants 
to fame in our own Parliament, he scorned the short cut to 
influence, and at last forced his audience to listen to what he 
had to say, simply because he had so completely mastered the 
subject with which he was dealing. 

Can we guess what department of politics he adopted as 
his own, and how far he influenced the Ecclesia? I believe 
we can; but to discover it, we are thrown back almost 
entirely on his own writings, for one of the amazing things 
about the problem is that later historians, who owe so much 
to him, seem to know nothing about the man himself, and 
none of the fourth century writers, | believe, mentions his 
name. 

We must obviously start with some clearer conception of 
his character than | have indicated ; and here at the threshold 
of the enquiry we are faced with the difficulty that on few 
writers have more contradictory judgments been pronounced : 
an idealist; a cynic; an ardent imperialist; a prophet 
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denouncing vengeance on a people who removed their 
neighbours’ landmarks ; an aristocratic partisan ; a champion 
of democracy; a passionless onlooker; an unsuccessful 
general, manent under disgrace, and traducing the statesman 
responsible for his banishment, or a being something more 
and something less than man, to whom personal feelings were 
unknown ; a laborious recorder of facts, worshipping truth 
and truth alone, or a skilful apologist, selecting or concealing 
facts, as they support or tell against his theories ; an unbiassed 
historian, who never pronounces a moral judgment, or a 
prose dramatist chiefly concerned in providing telling contrasts 
and effective catastrophes. Such are some of the contrasted 
views, and for almost all of them there is a good deal to be 
said. I should like to consider some of them more in detail ; 
but as my aim is a practical one, I must content myself with 
stating shortly my own view, without trying to justify it. 

I believe, then, that the central fact about him is his 
admiration for Pericles; that he was a personal adherent, 
attracted above all by Pericles’ lofty idealism, and his own 
tendency to hero-worship (we may see the same tendency in 
his descriptions of Brasidas and Demosthenes). He was an 
idealist ; but his idealism was saved from the sentimentality 
that so often makes the word one of reproach in modern 
times, by that strong critical faculty that was rarely wanting 
in a Greek, and by his contempt for theorising apart from 
action. He was a democrat, in so far that he wished all men 
to have an equal chance; but he was under no illusion as to 
the limitations of democracy, and had no belief in the vor 
populs vox Dez ; he wished to get the best man to the top, and 
then to give him a free hand. The failure of the Periclean 
ideal did not make him doubt it; it was an irreparable 
tragedy, beside which the failure of his own ambitions was as 
nothing ; but the fault lay not in the ideal, but in the moral 
weakness of the nation. For the false prophets, who played 
upon that weakness, he has no mercy; for the mass of the 
people, who had seen the light, but were beguiled into 
preferring the darkness, his feeling is a strange mixture 
of pity and indignation, of affection and contempt. I think 
we might sum up his character by saying that he is an 
idealist, with no illusions, who could see things as they are, and 
as they should be, with equal clearness, and who never 
lost faith in human nature or the supremacy of the moral law, 
however conscious he might be of human weakness and the 
arbitrary workings of divine retribution. 

There is, 1 think, a general agreement as to the date of 
his birth—shortly after 460; so that at the outbreak of the 
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war in 431 he was already of an age to take part in politics, 
and very shortly to aspire to high military command. On 
one of the most important questions of imperial policy, he was 
already in a position to speak with authority: it is one 
to which he devotes a large space in his history, and | feel no 
doubt that this was the question with which his speeches in 
the Ecclesia mainly dealt. This was the Thracian question. 
The revolt of Potidza and the Chalcidian cities had brought 
it into great prominence ; Potidzea was only recovered after a 
long siege, with a great expenditure of blood and treasure ; 
and the Chalcidian revolt continued, seriously complicated by 
the intrigues of Perdiccas of Macedon. How was this open 
sore to be healed? The exhaustion caused by the plague, 
which swept away a quarter of the population ; the weariness 
of the war, which led the Athenians to make overtures 
for peace at Sparta, only to be rejected ; the general disaffec- 
tion of the subject states, of whom Lesbos was on the point 
of revolting—all these things made it difficult for Athens 
to act with decision in this quarter. Yet the danger was very 
real; these disaffected coast towns could not be starved into 
surrender like the islands ; it was the one part of the empire 
which could be reached by land; and though the fortress of 
Amphipolis commanded all the routes to the east, yet, it 
it should fall, the path to the Hellespont was clear, and 
the fatal blow might be struck at the corn supply which was 
the life-blood of Athens. 

Now a deliberate policy with regard to this region may be 
traced in Thucydides; it was vigorously carried out, and 
came very near to succeeding. At the same time we know 
that it was opposed by the ultra-conservatives at home; ¢hat 
we learn from Aristophanes. The policy was shortly this: 
by peaceful penetration to secure a preponderating influence 
for Athens among the native Thracians; to support the 
strongest of the native potentates, and help him to organise 
his kingdom, so that, by the help of a great land-power, the 
disaffected cities might be overawed, and any attack by an 
army from the south checked. This was really only a 
development of an old policy adopted by Miltiades eighty 
years earlier, who had tried to strengthen himself on his 
uneasy throne in the Chersonnese by marrying the daughter 
of a neighbouring chief: his policy had been purely dynastic, 
and later on the Athenians, in attempting to colonise 
Amphipolis, had definitely incurred the hostility of the 
Thracian tribes. So this attempt to conciliate them was 
a new departure, requiring much diplomatic skill and local 
knowledge; and it must have been convincingly urged at 
‘Athens by a speaker of some force and repute. 
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What ground is there for supposing that Thucydides 
was the man? In the first place, he owned property on the 
coast—he tells us so himself—and had influence among the 
neighbouring chiefs. But more than that ; the one definite 
thing we do learn from the late lives of Thucydides is that 
he had some connection with the family of Miltiades—different 
relationships are suggested : but I can see no ground for the 
doubts that recent writers have cast on the truth of the 
tradition, The name of Thucydides’ father was Olorus—not 
an Athenian name though he was an Athenian citizen— 
and when we know from Herodotus that the chieftain whose 
daughter Miltiades married was also named Olorus, we can 
hardly doubt the truth of the connection. But there is another 
tradition about his family quoted from Hermippus, who wrote 
at Alexandria about 200 B.c.—that he was connected with the 
house of Pisistratus. Dr. Grundy says that the second 
tradition is pure invention, the first, at least, not proven—a 
cavalier way of dealing with them as it seems to me: the 
argument against the Pisistratus tradition being that 
Thucydides shows a special interest in the Pisistratidae and 
a detailed knowledge of their family history; and this 
obviously tempted Hermippus to invent the story of his 
descent from them. Surely this is destructive criticism run mad; 
the Pisistratus story no doubt needs corroboration ; but there 
is nothing improbable in it in itself. 1 propose for the present 
to assume the truth of both stories, and hope later to support 
the second by a possible allusion to Aristophanes. 

The Pisistratidae were, of course, closely interested in the 
Hellespont ; and Hippias married his daughter Archedice 
(of whom Thucydides speaks) to the tyrant of Lampsaeus. 
She was, I believe, the great-grand-mother of the historian. 

Thus on one side, at any rate, and very likely on both, 
Thucydides had inherited a family tradition, which believed in 
cultivating friendly relations with the Thracian chiefs, and 
treating them as equals, and in this respect differed from the 
ordinary views of the Athenian democracy. This family 
tradition, we see, Thucydides had continued in his personal 
relations with neighbouring chiefs on the coast ; and it is most 
natural that he should have urged it in the Assembly, when 
difficulties thickened in those regions. At any rate, in the 
first year of the war, a complete change of policy with regard 
to Thrace may be seen. Pericles was still alive, and it is 
more than probable that it was his influence which induced 
the Assembly to adopt it ; but it seems to me that it was most 
likely Thucydides who first convinced Pericles of the 
advantages of the new policy, and in the debates about it, it 
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is certain that he must have taken a prominent part, 
owing to his local knowledge and his important standing on 
the Thracian coast. 

Let us briefly trace the effects of the policy in the pages 
of Thucydides. It was initiated in the summer of 431, when, 
we are told, ‘‘the Athenians made a certain Nymphodorus of 
Abdera their xpofevos—-a man whom they had before looked on 
as a public enemy. Nymphodorus had married his daughter 
to Sitalces, king of the Thracians, and had great influence 
at his court. The Athenians invited Nymphodorus to 
Athens, hoping by his means to secure an alliance with 
Sitalces.” We are then told how Sitalces’ father, King of the 
Odrysians, had gained a predominant position amongst the 
other Thracian tribes, which Sitalces had inherited ; and the 
Athenians now hoped by his means to put down the 
revolt in Chalcidice and to turn out Perdiccas, the treacherous 
King of Macedonia, whose alliance they had vainly tried to 
secure. Nymphodorus came to Athens and concluded the 
alliance ; Sadocus, the son of Sitalces, being made an 
Athenian citizen, and Sitalces undertook to help the Athenians 
in Chalcidice with a large force of peltasts and cavalry,—two 
arms in which the Athenians were deplorably weak, and the 
absence of which had already caused disaster in Chalcidice. 
The immediate result was that Perdiccas was intimidated, and 
for the time being joined Athens against the Chalcidian rebels, 
whom he had been supporting. 

Athens was only just in time. A few months later, a 
Peloponnesian mission, on its way to Persia, visited Sitalces, 
hoping to persuade him to attack the Athenian army then 
besieging Potidza. The Athenian representatives at the court 
induced Prince Sadocus—who since he had been made an 
Athenian citizen was enthusiastically pro-Athenian—to get 
the commissioners arrested and sent to Athens. 

Late in the following year, Sitalces prepared to interfere 
decisively on the Athenian side. Thucydides at this point 
gives a long and detailed account of the wealth and resources 
of Thrace, which is interesting as showing the care with which 
he had studied all the local conditions. He has a similar 
digression on Macedonia, and adds an interesting note to the 
effect that Archelaus, who succeeded Perdiccas, had done 
more than all the kings before him to strengthen the country, 
by a policy of road-making, fortification, and the institution of 
a standing army. Thucydides realised how much this 
improved the position of the central government with regard 
to the warlike but disunited mountain tribes that surround the 
fertile plain of Central Macedonia, but even he can hardly 
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have foreseen that Archelaus was then laying the foundation 
of a power which in sixty years time would destroy for ever 
the old Greek ideal of autonomous city states. 

The host that Sitalces gathered for his expedition was 
estimated at 150,000 men, chiefly cavalry and peltasts ; the 
Athenians were to co-operate with a fleet and a force of 
hoplites. | Perdiccas, who as usual had proved false to his 
promises, and was once more intriguing against Athens, was 
to be crushed, and replaced on the throne by his brother 
Philip ; and the Chalcidian revolt was to be finally stamped 
out. The Thracians poured like a flood over Macedonia, 
devastating and slaughtering ; but proved quite unable to 
capture the walled towns, in which most of the inhabitants 
took refuge : the heavy-armed Macedonian cavalry were even 
able to make head against them on several occasions, but were 
too few to produce a decided effect. The revolted Chalcidians 
were also shut up in their towns, but here again the Thracians 
failed to capture any fortified places. 

What were the Athenians doing all the time? The 
failure to achieve any definite result from this huge expedition 
was simply owing to the lack of heavy infantry which they 
could have provided, and to the failure of supplies, which their 
ships could have brought. Thucydides’ explanation of their 
absence is mysterious and unsatisfactory. ‘‘ The Athenians 
did not put in an appearance with their fleet, because they did 
not believe that Sitalces would come; but they sent 
ambassadors to meet him with presents.” What an amazing 
state of things! The Athenians had representatives actually 
present with Sitalces all the time; Hagnon, the chief of them, 
was a man of wide experience, and in knowledge of local 
conditions was probably second only to Thucydides ; for he 
had been the founder of Amphipolis seventeen years earlier ; 
and though he had served as general in other parts, had 
certainly resided there a large part of the time ; he had more- 
over commanded against the Chalcidian rebels in the previous 
years, and had obviously been sent to the court of Sitalces to 
direct the operations and to insure co-operation. 

1 think the only explanation is to be found in some 
remarks that Thucydides adds about the effect on Greek 
opinion of the Thracian invasion. ‘The Thessalians and 
Magnesians and the other subjects of the Thessalians and the 
Greeks as far as Thermopyle were terrified, fearing that the 
Thracians would march against them, and made preparations 
accordingly. Moreover, all the Greeks who were enemies of 
Athens were alarmed by the idea that under the leadership of 
the Athenians the Thracians might attack them too.” Now the 
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Thessalians were allies of Athens, and moreover there was 
such a thing as Greek public opinion; Athenian public 
opinion itself must have felt rather like Frankenstein when his 
monster began to show its strength. In fact, they had been 
too successful ; the champions of Greece against Persia had 
set in motion a horde of savages far wilder and more ferocious 
than any Persian army. Without their co-operation, the 
expedition was bound to fail; and they saw that it did fail. 
What Sitalces thought of their excuses we are not told; they 
probably trusted more themselves to the effect of their 
presents : for Thucydides gives a vivid picture of the power 
of backsheesh, even then, in high circles in European Turkey. 
Anyhow, Sitalces retired, and the open sore in Ghalcidice 
remained. 

We hear no more of Sitalces till his death in 424, which 
occurred shortly after Brasidas arrived in Chalcidice. He 
was succeeded by his nephew and heir, Seuthes, who had 
accepted bribes from Perdiccas—as Thucydides tells us—at 
the time of the great expedition, on condition that he got 
his uncle to withdraw from Macedonia. We can hardly doubt 
that relations between Sitalces and Athens were somewhat 
strained during these years, and I believe the appointment of 
Thucydides to the command in Thrace was made definitely 
with the view of re-establishing cordial relations. 

It may be asked how the Athenians had succeeded in 430 
and 429 in getting Sitalces to support their cause so enthu- 
siastically. The compliment paid to Prince Sadocus would 
hardly induce the Thracian despot to make such great efforts 
as he then did to further their aims. The answer is to be 
found in Thucydides’ remarks about the wealth of the 
Odrysian court. ‘The tribute from the whole of the 
barbarian districts and from the Greek citves amounted to 400 
talents, and as much again came in the shape of presents, 
both of hard cash and of rich robes and so forth, to the king, 
his minister and nobles.” Now, the only Greek cities in 
Thrace were subjects of Athens ; so it was the Athenians who 
were paying Sitalces a handsome subsidy, year by year, for 
which they of course expected some return. 

This, then, is the “Thracian policy”, with which, to my 
thinking, Thucydides had identified himself, and which he had, 
quite possibly, originated. What the _ ultra-conservative 
opposition thought of it may be seen from Aristophanes’ play, 
The Acharnians, produced in 425, at a time when the 
Athenians no doubt felt that they were getting very little return 
for their money, and when the unsolved ‘“‘ Chalcidian question ” 
was as annoying to the Ecclesia, as the “ Egyptian question ” 
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was for many years to our own House of Commons. It will 
be remembered how Theorus, the ambassador from Sitalces, 
is introduced to the Assembly, and makes his report. ‘ We 
should not have been so long in Thrace ”—(‘‘ Of course not”, 
from Dicaeopolis, ‘if you had not been drawing a big salary 
all the time”)—“‘if there had not been a cold snap, which froze 
up all the rivers there, just about the time when Theognis’ 
play was brought out here at Athens. All that time we were 
drinking with Sitalces. And I assure you he is an enthusiastic 
phil-Athenian—head over heels in love, in fact, and goes 
about chalking up ‘ pretty Athens’ on the walls. [A hit, there, 
I fancy, at Pericles’ well-known phrase about the ‘lovers of 
the city’.] Then his son, whom we have made an Athenian 
citizen, was dying to eat his black pudding here at the feast of 
the Apaturia, and kept begging his father to come and help 
his new native-land ; and his father swore, with a libation, 
that he would come with such a host that the Athenians 
should say, ‘ What a plaguy lot of locusts is upon us’”. 

Dic.: That's the first true word I’ve heard. 

Theorus: And now he has sent you the most war-like 
tribe in Thrace. 

Du.: Here’s something definite at last. 

Herald: This way, the Thracians whom Theorus has 
brought! (Zhree or four seedy ragamuffins sidle on to the 
stage). 

Dic. : What the mischief is this ? 

Theorus: The host of the Odomanti! If these men are 
paid two drachmas a day—[twice the pay of an Athenian 
hoplite |—they will skirmish over the whole of Boeotia. 

That is what the ultra-conservatives thought of. the 
Thracian policy ; but if we examine this same play more 
closely, we may perhaps find what they thought of 
Thucydides, its chief supporter. In what follows I shall draw 
largely on a very acute and learned German writer, Muiler- 
Strubing, who wrote about fifty years ago; I make no 
apology for this, for his writings are less well-known than 
they ought to be; and I believe he has ferreted out. the 
allusions in many dark places in Aristophanes, whose 
commentators still continue to maze themselves and their 
readers. In one point, which will be of importance for our 
present purpose, he maintained against all the pundits, that 
otpatyyo must have been elected in the winter, instead of 
in the middle of the campaigning season, and proves his point 
quite conclusively by a most ingenious use of allusions in 
Thucydides. He has since been justified by the ‘A@qvaiwv 
okreia ~=6as_)~=<Cwell «4as’ by considerations of common 
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sense. I will give a short résumé of his closely reasoned 
examination of Zhe Acharnians, which will throw some light 
on the personal career of Thucydides, as well as on the 
general politics of the time. 

The play was produced at the Lenaca, that is to say in 
February, 425. Just before its production, the election of 
otpatnyo had been held: party feeling was at its highest 
at this time; for the peace-party (the conservatives) were 
making a desperate effort to carry the elections. The war 
was not going well ; Demosthenes, one of the most vigorous 
of the war-party, and orpatyyés in the preceding year, had 
experienced a disaster in Aetolia, and the news of his brilliant 
operations in Acarnania during the autumn, by which he had 
retrieved it, had not yet reached Athens ; Thucydides tells us 
that the ship carrying the news, and a portion of the spoils, 
was captured on the way back. Aristophanes supports the 
peace party by one of his most brilliant plays, and the tone of 
the Acharnians shows that the opposition was in a confident 
mood, relying on the general weariness of the war. Lamachus 
is introduced as the typical jingo, partly for the sake of his 
name, partly because he was not politically important and 
could be attacked with impunity, but largely for certain 
personal reasons, which Miuller-Strubing most skilfully draws 
from the evidence of the play itself. He had returned 
wounded from the disastrous campaign in Aetolia, where he 
had however distinguished himself personally : and he had 
been talking pretty freely about his prowess. © Aapay’ ijpws 
Tov Odwy Kai Tey Adxwv gains much point if we look at 
Thucydides’ account of the expedition, where Adda 
(mountain ridges) and Adxo (ambuscades) play a 
prominent part, as they had doubtless done in Lamachus’ 
own rodomontade ; the delightful pics of the messenger at 
the end of the play, describing the disaster to the hero, is 
wonderfully illuminated, if we regard it as a parody of 
Lamachus’ highly-coloured account of how he got his wound. 
Now in most of the play, Aristophanes evidently shows no 
personal feeling against Lamachus : the chaff is good-natured, 
and he appears rather as a buffoon; but there is a short 
passage in which the whole tone changes, and there is real 
bitterness. This was inserted at the last moment, after the 
result of the elections was declared, when it was found that 
Lamachus, the butt of the play, had beaten the champion of 
the peace party ! 

The marks of this later addition are quite clear; 
Lamachus, at his first appearance, calls for the etpatyyoi to 
help him ; at the end he receives orders from the erpatwyoi 
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to march out and camp in the snow on the Bocotian frontier. 
In this short passage, however, he zs erpatyyés and defends 
himself against Dicaeopolis’ abuse by saying ‘‘ they elected 
me”. ‘ Who?” says Dicaeopolis. ‘‘ Three cuckoos ”—and 
he then goes on to abuse the young sprigs who get all the fat 
posts, to the exclusion of honest farmer-folk : and he gives 
some incomprehensible names which I will quote. ‘ We see 
old grey-beards serving in the ranks, while young rascals like 
you scamper off, some to the coast of Thrace, drawing three 
drachmas a day—Tisamenophainippi, Panourgipparchidae ; 
and others with Chares, other among the Chaonians, — 
Geretotheodori, Diomeialazones,—others to Camarina, Gela 
or Cata-gela (Mocking-town, coming unexpectedly for 
Catana).” 

Now these names must hide the identity of others of the 
newly-elected generals, specially obnoxious to the peace party. 
Who were they? Thucydides mentions Nicias, who was 
elected almost automatically year after year, and served 
practically as Minister of War: also an unknown Simonides, 
who took an unknown town named Eion (not apparently the 
town on the Strymon, which was in Athenian hands at the 
time). Neither of these are referred to here. Pythodorus, 
Eurymedon and Sophocles commanded a fleet for Sicily ; 
Pythodorus was despatched at once after the election to 
supersede Laches, the general on the spot, against whom 
serious charges had been made: he is clearly Geretotheodorus 
on his way to Camarina, Gela, and Cata-gela ; the other two 
were to follow with the bulk of the fleet, stopping on the way 
to deal with the troubles in Corcyra, where the oligarchic 
refugees, based on the coast of Epirus, had been making 
descents on the island. Either Sophocles or Eurymedon, then, 
is Diometalazon, as shown by the allusion to Chaonzans, one 
of the tribes of the mainland from whom the oligarchs were 
hiring troops. A sixth orpayyos is mentioned by Thucydides, 
one Aristides, who commanded a revenue-collecting squadron ; 
he is probably not one of Aristophanes’ men. A seventh, 
Hippocrates, a nephew of Pericles, is known from an inscrip- 
tion; he comes in a few lines later as 6 xowvpas—that is, 
‘the Alemzonid”: Aristophanes says he was always in debt 
and hot water, and his friends were glad to get him, as we 
might say, “a colonial governorship”. Three remain—one, 
we assume, is Lamachus, and two are concealed under 
Aristophanes’ nicknames. Both of them Miiller-Strubing 
tries to identify, and I think satisfactorily: but I have only 
space to deal with one, who is of more immediate interest to 
us: the Rogue-Hipparchides, scampering off to the coast of 
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Thrace, and drawing three drachmas a day, is none other than 
the majestic Thucydides, son of Olorus, who wrote the account 
of the war! 

If true, this ante-dates his orparyyia by a year; for 
Amphipolis fell at the end of 424; but it was the rule rather 
than the exception for a successful orpatyyés to be re- 
elected : and the silence of Thucydides is of no account, for he 
never mentions the name of a orpatyyos unless his history 
happens to deal with events in which that general is prominent ; 
nor would he be likely to make an exception in his own case. 
The arguments for the identification are not conclusive, but 
they make it highly probable : (1) the mention of the Thracian 
coast, where Thucydides afterwards commanded ; and if he 
stood at all for the otparnyia it was obviously with a 
view to serving there (2) the fact that Thucydides and 
Hipparchides scan alike, a point constantly observed in 
Aristophanic nicknames (3) the strongest of all, if we accept 
the story of the Pisistratid descent, that Aristophanes, trying 
to make a hit at a member of the war-party whom he is 
attacking, fixes on his family connection with the tyrant’s 
house— Hipparchus. 

Thucydides appears here as sharing in an election triumph 
of the war-party, of which Cleon is the leader. Is that 
possible? Yes; his dispassionate, but ruthless criticism, of 
Nicias and the moderate conservatives, shows that while the 
war went on he knew that victory in the war must be the first 
consideration ; Cleon also realised that, and so far they 
were in agreement. When Cleon refused the chance of an 
honourable and advantageous peace, Thucydides condemns 
him more sternly than he had condemned his opponents ; but 
for the time being, Cleon was glad to see a man with a 
definite war-policy for the troublesome Thracian coast 
standing for the erpatnyia and no doubt used his influence 
to get him elected. 

Just a word as to the final scene at Amphipolis ; the 
explanation of Thucydides’ failure follows naturally from what 
I have said. In the summer of 424, Brasidas suddenly 
appeared in Macedonia, with 1700 men, and Perdiccas, 
of course, prepared to act with him. Thucydides and 
Eucles, the Athenians commanders, had only a_ small 
force at their disposal, for no active operations were 
going on; Thucydides’ mission being, I believe, at 
first rather a diplomatic than a military one. They 
did what they could to strengthen the garrisons, but 
two important places went over to Brasidas (Acanthus and 
Stagirus), before the winter put a stop to military operations. 
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The situation was difficult. Amphipolis, of course, was 
the most important point, and Eucles was sent to secure 
that ; as long as it was held the mischief was not irreparable, 
for all the roads to Thrace and the Hellespont led through it. 
But Thucydides knew how fatal it would be to adopt a purely 
defensive attitude, and leave the initiative to a leader so full 
of daring and originality as Brasidas. No doubt reinforce- 
ment would come in a few months from Athens ; but the only 
real safety lay in taking the offensive at once, and Thucydides 
decided to employ the winter in raising a force in Thrace, by 
the use of his influence at the Odrysian court, so that, 
supported by the Athenian fleet, he might overwhelm 
Brasidas as soon as the winter was over. The death of 
Sitalces may have caused delay, but it probably made things 
easier in other ways ; the new king, Seuthes, would be glad 
of Athenian support, and ready (for a consideration) to 
co-operate. But Thucydides had not fully gauged his 
adversary’s genius. Brasidas made a sudden march on 
Amphipolis in the depth of winter, and seized the bridge over 
the Strymon; then partly by threats, partly by promising 
most advantageous terms, he induced the inhabitants to 
surrender in spite of Eucles and the small Athenian force. 
News of the danger of the city came to Thucydides too late ; 
he sailed at once with his small squadron of seven ships, but 
could only save Eion at the mouth of the river. The harm, 
however, was done; town after town went over in the course 
of the winter, and Thucydides was recalled to be disgraced 
and banished. 

That this was the real reason for Thucydides’ absence 
from the point of danger, we may gather from his own words. 
Brasidas, he says, was eager to forestall him at Amphipolis, 
because he knew how influential he was among the Thracian 
chiefs ; and if he waited, he was afraid that Amphipolis would 
not surrender ‘‘as the inhabitants expected Thucydides to 
appear with a force of allies raised from the ‘sea’ (Thasos 
presumably is meant) and from Thrace.” 

Let me end with one more dark allusion to Thucydides in 
Aristophanes—this time from the Wasps. “ Here is a fine 
fat fellow come, one of those who betrayed the Thracian 
coast ; into the pot he goes” say the chorus, and that, so far 
as I know, is the last mention of the historian in literature for 
the next hundred years at least. 


A KNOWLEDGE of history is indispensable to the statesman. 
—F. R. Seeley. 











THE FIRST TWELVE CENTURIES 
OF BRITISH STORY 
(B.C. 56—A.D. 1154)* 


REVIEWED BY Proressor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


‘‘AJo one,” says the author of this interesting work, “so 
far as I am aware, has attempted to write any part 
of the story of the British Islands as a whole, apart 

from the special story of any one locality.” He therefore 

makes what he rightly considers to be a pioneer attempt to 
weave into one narrative the records of England. Scotland, 

Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man, during the first twelve 

centuries of their historic existence. 

The attempt was well worth making, or at least carefully 
considering ; for if it be true that there was any sort of unity, 
political or other, in the British Isles during this long era in 
their development, it is well that it should be elucidated and 
emphasised. It must further be admitted that Mr. Jeudwine 
in following his unitary method has succeeded in placing in a 
new light, and in investing with a fresh significance, not a 
few familiar incidents, as for example the battle of Brunan- 
burh, Edgar’s alleged circumnavigations of Britain, and the 
rebellion of Robert of Belesme. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this, it cannot be said that the attempt is successful. For as 
a matter of fact there was neither unity nor even consistent 
inter-relation between the constituent parts of the British 
Isles during the major portion of these twelve centuries. 
The Roman occupation, with an account of which the book 
opens, had but little influence on Wales or Scotland, and 
none at all on Man or Ireland. The records and archeological 
remains of these four countries throw not one single ray of 
additional light upon it. Then again, the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements can be perfectly fully and adequately told 
in the pages of a history of England. The little that is 
known of the British resistance from the narratives of Gildas 
and Nennius is insufficient to form a separate chapter in 
which the conquest can be viewed from the standpoint of the 
dispossessed. 

It is not till we come to the Scandinavian invasions of the 
eighth and following centuries that Mr. Jeudwine’s method 
* By J. W. Jeudwine, LL.B., pp. lix. + 436 (Longmans, 12s. 6d. net). 
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begins to yield results. In connection with these it is highly 
interesting to read, and important to know, that, e.g., periods 
of immunity from raids in England were periods of concen- 
trated agony for the Western Islands ; that the Danish lords 
of Deira generally ruled also in Dublin and in Man; and 
that the hosts who in 866-7 under Olaf and Ivar landed in 
East Anglia and crossed the Humber to York had a few 
years before ravaged both Ireland and Scotland. It is in 
fact precisely and solely in relation to the Viking incursions 
that it is useful and indeed necessary to treat the history of 
the British Isles as a whole. The Norse and Danish free- 
booters robbed, raided, settled, and conquered in all British 
regions with a fine impartiality, and they established fleeting 
dominions and transitory alliances which had the widest 
ramifications. But even here, just when Mr. Jeudwine is 
applying his principle with most edifying results, he insensibly 
abandons it, or passes beyond it. For he finds it insufficient 
to treat merely “the British Isles as a whole.” They were 
not the only sphere of Viking activity. Their history, even 
in its widest scope, is not self-explanatory. In order to make 
an intelligible narrative the records of Scandinavia, Iceland, 
Greenland, Frankland, Sicily, and Russia have to be drawn 
upon. In short, as soon as Mr. Jeudwine ceases to write a 
history of England he begins to write, not a history of “the 
British Isles as a whole,” but a history of Europe. The most 
valuable part of his book might therefore be appropriately 
named “ The History of the Viking Invasion of Europe, 
especially in so far as they affected the British Isles.” This 
is a much more limited and much less novel subject than the 
one that the author has essayed: but, as has already been 
said, it has an interest and value by no means small. 

Among the points which it serves to bring into prominence 
are, first, the common tribal elements in the organisations of 
all the early inhabitants of Britain, whether Celt, Saxon, or 
Dane ; and, secondly, the consequent failure of all the pre- 
Norman rulers in every part of the British Isles to give real 
unity to any kingdom which transcended the limits of the 
mere tribe. Mr. Jeudwine points out again and again with 
effect that the monastic chroniclers from whom we derive most 
of our information concerning these early days looked at 
events through Roman spectacles, and therefore tended to 
see ecclesiastical and political centralisation when as yet there 
was but a faint promise of its ultimate development. Another 
interesting revision of monastic verdicts which Mr. Jeudwine 
tries to make relates to the character and achievements, 
usually so sharply contrasted, of Alfred the Great and 
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Ethelred the Redeless. He finds flaws in both the policy 
and patriotism of Alfred: he considers, not without cause, 
that Ethelred was much less of a paltroon and a fool than he 
is commonly depicted. 

The book throughout, indeed, is remarkably free from the 
bonds of convention and tradition. On every other page one 
meets with statements or assumptions that run counter to 
accepted theory, and not infrequently one would be glad to 
know what evidence has led the writer to his conclusions. 
What ground, for instance, is there for supposing (p. 73) that 
either Scots or Scythians ever came from Scandinavia ? 
Why is Denmark assigned (p. 25) as the original home of 
both Angles and Saxons? Whence is the authority for the 
analogy, several times expressed and emphasised (e.g., pp. 72 
and 84) between the Vikings and the East India Ceaaies 
and for the contention that the Norsemen of the early raids 
were out as much for peaceful trade as for rapine and plunder ? 
What reason is there for supposing chat Fitzherbert’s 
Husbandry, published in 1523, gives a picture of English 
rural life so accurately descriptive of the life four centuries 
earlier as to warrant two pages of quotation (pp. 237-9)? 
Was Carausius Count of the Saxon shore (p. 13)? Was 
Patrick born at Dumbarton (p. 41)? Was Charibert sole 
King of the Franks (p. 47)? Did Charlemagne ever rule 
‘all Northern Spain” (p. 65)? Did Henry II. conquer 
Wales (p. 398)? Is Jarrow in Northumberland (p. xxiv.) ? 
Is it true to say that “the Western Empire of Rome came to 
an end in 476” (p. 60), or that “in 537 Belisarius conquered 
Italy” (p. 60), or that 668 was the date of the conquest of 
the Holy Land by the Saracens (p. 367) ? 

The book contains reproductions of three medizval maps, 
interesting in themselves, but irrelevant to the text. It has 
two indexes, one placed at the beginning and one at the end. 
It presents several useful genealogical and other tables 
distributed in most unaccountable places throughout the 
volume. 

Enough has been said to indicate that in the book before 
us we have a work of much research and originality, but one 
marred by unachieved design, defective arrangement, views 
novel but inadequately supported, together with an ominous 
modicum of demonstrative error. 





ROFESSOR ARTHUR May Hype, A.M., Professor of History 

and Political Economy at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, 

writes as follows :—‘‘| congratulate you on putting out a magazine so 
well worth while. I find the magazine helpful and interesting.” 





How to Study the 


Origin and Development of Religion 
By R. Heaton Warp, M.A. 


a aims of historical students are many. Some seek to 
explain the rise and fall of kingdoms, some to account 

for success or failure in war, some to estimate the 
importance of an invention or geographical discovery, some to 
obtain from records of the past assistance in their attempts to 
solve problems of the present. Another intensely interesting 
branch of historical study is concerned with origins and 
developments of institutions, ideas, authority, commerce, etc. 
Now, it is to this branch, or rather to one of its numerous 
twigs, that this article is to be devoted. 

Let us suppose that the purpose of the student is to 
discover the origin of religion, that is, to find out why religion 
existed, if it existed at all, in the character of primitive man. 
In this inquiry he will get less assistance from history, owing 
to the lack of reliable evidence of the thoughts, feelings, 
conduct, and environment of our earliest ancestors, than 
from the study of the most uncivilised races of his own 
time and from psychology. But if his purpose be to study 
the development of religion in the human race, the research 
will be largely historical. The student with this aim begins 
with the assumption that religion has passed through certain 
stages. That assumption is perhaps merely tentative, but 
will serve to direct study, and will doubtless be confirmed by 
increasing knowledge. The student will endeavour to 
ascertain what stages religion has passed through, and will 
take note of their order and of the rate of development; he 
will consider the influence of geographical and social environ- 
ment upon the forms of religion; he will observe the effects 
of friendly and unfriendly intercourse as aids or hindrances to 
development ; he will seek to trace the connection between 
scientific and general educational progress and_ religious 
growth, and will attempt to find out what parts have been 
played by distinguished individuals or by civil or religious 
authorities in promoting or hindering religious advancement. 
Further, he will enquire why old forms of religion were 
nominally rejected and new forms accepted, and whether it is 
true that the old and the new were rejected and accepted, 
respectively, in their entirety, or that in reality a fresh 
religion was constructed by a process of selection from both, 
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two periods, the first ending with Mahomet’s life, the second 
beginning at his death and continuing to the present time. 
As regards the former, the enquirer should divide the period 
of the Prophet's missionary efforts into smaller periods of, 
say, ten years. The Prophet’s doctrines in each of those 
periods should then be compared with his teachings in each 
preceding period; explanations of peculiarities, whether 
omissions or additions, should be sought ; the rate and order 
of development should be noted. As regards the development 
of Mohammedanism since the founder's death, first the main 
outlines of the history of that religion should be studied, so 
that the chief stages in its development may be ascertained ; 
next the doctrines called Mohammedan at each of those stages 
should be compared and contrasted with those so called at 
each of the preceding stages, and with the original doctrines 
of Mahomet. An attempt should be made to decide whether 
the doctrines added at each stage were mere logical corollaries 
of those previously taught as Mohammedan, or were introduced 
from some other religion or were originated by a Moham- 
medan teacher. 

For the purpose of comparison with the evolution of other 
religions, the order of development should be carefully noted. 
Such comparison should be made with a number of religions 
sufficient to justify the acceptance of any generalisations the 
accumulated data suggest. In this way important steps will 
be taken in the direction of the systematisation of the history 
of religion. The generalisations suggested will doubtless 
lead, by way of application, to modification of the student's 
general intellectual attitude toward religious systems prevalent 
in his own time. They -will enable him to estimate more 
accurately than he could without their aid the relative 
importance of those systems. Moreover, the careful study of 
the history of Mohammedanism, as of certain other religions, 
will help the student to give a true answer to the claims of 
infallibility which are made for that body of religious doctrine. 
The recognition of the universality of evolution in religion 
will doubtless prompt the question, ‘“‘ Has finality yet been 
reached in any religion?” If the answer be in the affirmative 
the further question will be raised, ‘‘What can be done to 
bring all religious teaching and practice up to the perfect 
standard discovered?” If, however, the answer be in the 
negative, curiosity will be aroused respecting the course of 
religious evolution in the future, new doctrines will be received 
with toleration and sympathy, and the student himself, if 
religious in disposition, will be inspired to exert himself to 
promote religious progress. 





“IS MR. PYM HERE?”* 


A Review or Mr. C. E. Wape’s “Joun Pym” 
By T. Bruce Dirks, B.A. 


I" is fortunate for the memory of John Pym that the judicial 
and exact mind of a great historian was devoted through 
years of profound study and untiring research to the 
history of the struggle for ascendency between Parliament 
and the Crown. If anyone would know the part played by 
Pym and the position he occupied as a protagonist in this 
fight for mastery, he may learn from Gardiner’s great work 
what he is seeking. With admirable ‘fairness and in consider- 
able detail is shown the development of Pym’s policy and 
power. Gardiner rendered obsolete all previous accounts of 
the great leader, and thus opened the way for a new bio- 
graphy suited to the general reader. Mr. Wade has come 
forward to supply the want. Has he succeeded where 
Forster's too partisan sketch failed? Has he given us a 
more faithful portrait? ‘Is Mr. Pym here?” 

Mr. Wade has used good material. His list of authorities 
is short, but none the less imposing. He has drawn largely 
on the Journals of the House of Commons, the Proceedings 
and Debates of the Parliament of 1621, and Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections and Trial of the Earl of Strafford. 
There is considerable reference to Gardiner. But there is 
almost as much to Clarendon, who cannot be considered 
impartial where his antagonist Pym is concerned. These, 
with the Earl of Strafford’s Letters and Despatches, figure 
chiefly in the reference notes. 

The author writes from the point of view of a severe 
critic of Pym and his colleagues. He never allows us to be 
in doubt of this for a moment. Nor so long as the criticism 
is fair, is this a quality of his work at which we need cavil. 
As a rule a biographer is more or less in sympathy with 
the subject he has undertaken. If he is not, he must be 
exceptionally adroit to conceal the fact from his readers. 
But Mr. Wade makes no attempt to hide his anti- 
pathies and his sympathies, and due allowance must therefore 
be made for colour. The epithets which he attaches to the 
men who move across his stage reveal his personal attitude 
towards them, and may be looked upon as the expletives with 

* John Pym. By C. E. Wade, M.A. (Oxon.). Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 7s. 6d. 
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which he relieves his feelings. Thus he speaks of the ‘“‘brutal 
genius” of Cromwell, whom he dismisses as a mere “ military 
adventurer ;” of the ‘‘ready venom” of the younger Vane who, 
he says, ‘‘ was destined to weaken every party which adopted 
him and to perish on a well-earned scaffold;” of ‘‘the makebate 
Eliot ;” of “hair-brained Haselrigg;” of the “sly, quiet 
way” of Hampden—these may pass. They are expressions. 
of opinion, though they scarcely explain for us the patriots 
whose names they adorn. 

It is quite a different matter, however, when we come to 
the question of facts. Mr. Wade’s is not slip-shod work. He 
has evidently gathered the material for this biography with 
careful pains. The student will be indebted to him for the 
excellent appendices which contain a record of Pym’s parlia- 
mentary activities to the end of the Short Parliament. His 
facts are marshalled with great ability, and the story marches 
from chapter to chapter with ease and precision. None the 
less, Mr. Wade's frank dislike of the Root and Branch men 
makes it necessary to advise the reader to place his narrative 
side by side with the pages of Gardiner’s history. He will 
find this an indispensable corrective where Mr. Wade's stand- 
point suggests the omission of a fact or a consideration which 
the more balanced historian thinks it necessary to present in 
order to arrive at the truth as far as he can recover it. 

With this cautionary note in his ear, the reader may 
proceed to enjoy Mr. Wade’s book. He will find it a most 
interesting study of an Englishman, who, as Ranke, says has 
a great historical significance for all ages (ezne grosze historische 
Bedeutung fiir alle Zeiten). \t is written with lucidity and 
charm, and when once begun it will not be found easy to lay 
down before the end is reached. 

It is naturally almost entirely concerned with the giant 
political struggle from the third Parliament of James I to the 
acceptance of the Solemn League and Covenant by the 
House of Commons. It was in this continual warfare of 
petitions and committees, remonstrances and impeachments, 
that Pym lived and moved, with the exception of those eleven 
years during which Charles I ruled without the aid of a 
Parliament. 

This period of Pym’s life, so far as is known, was spent 
out of active politics. Thanks to Mr. Wade’s researches in 
the Colonial State Papers, we are able to form some idea of 
the duties to which the Parliamentary leader devoted himself 
until he was once more summoned to take his seat at West- 
minster. A group of gentlemen, Lords and Commoners and 
City merchants, formed themselves into a company of what 
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were in those days termed Adventurers, in order to exploit 
the wealth that might be derived from the islands of Provi- 
dence and Henrietta in the Bahama group. The King granted 
them a patent to this end in 1630, and much of the interesting 
story of the enterprise will be found in the chapter which Mr. 
Wade devotes to it. Of this Company, Pym acted as 
Treasurer from its inception until 1638, when he was elected 
its Deputy Governor. In this office he remained until 1640, 
in which year ‘‘on May 12th, a news letter from Edmund 
Rossingham stated that last Wednesday the Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Saye, Lord Brooke, Sir Walter Earl, John Pym, and 
John Hampden, all Parliamentary men, had all their papers 
taken from them.” Henceforth Pym devoted his life to his 
country. 

Now, among the men who put their money into this 
venture were, as will be found on referring to their names, many 
Puritan gentlemen. There is nothing extraordinary in this. 
They were men who knew each other and were accustomed 
to act together. It was a Puritan colony. They promised on 
one occasion ‘“‘a certain and full supply of ministers, knowing 
them to be of great importance for the contentment of the 
island.” On another ‘they had heard that some in the island 
had sent for cards, dice, and tables: they pray that if any 
arrive they will have them burnt, or at least sent back... . . 
They add that they ‘mislike not lawful recreations such as 
chess and shooting.’” Again, they promised ‘a good quan- 
tity of wine for the Communion, and a convenient supply of 
strong waters to be ‘used for health and not for disorder.’ ” 

At the close of 1633 it appears that ‘“ £ 30,000 had been 
spent upon the plantation, which yielded the King in customs 
41000 a year.” In the same year it had shown itself capable 
of beating off an attack by a Spanish fleet. 

So far all is clear. Nothing is urged against the Adven- 
turers. They appear to have conducted themselves with the 
propriety which might be expected of them. If Pym himself 
made any profit in the undertaking, he did not retain it, for 
he died a poor man, witness the vote of the House of 
“ £10,000 for the payment of the debts of the man who, 
abandoning himself to the service of the State, had impover- 
ished his own family." But from this point Mr. Wade 
applies the term ‘“ Adventurers” to Pym and his political 
colleagues, as though it were one of reproach, and we hear of 
“‘the secret and therefore more deadly combination in both 
Lords and Commons of the Adventurers of Providence 
Island.” All through the trial of Strafford, all through the 
remainder of Pym’s career, this fatal sobriquet is fixed on him 
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and his band of patriots. ‘‘The compliant Lords driven on 
. ... by these Adventurers,” “the ground had been carefully 
prepared by Pym and the Adventurers,” and so forth. On 
the other hand there is no mention of the fact that the 
Earl of Holland, ¢he Governor of the Adventurers, was 
mobbed for his support of Strafford,? and finally joined the 
King at Oxford,’ nor that Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, another 
Adventurer, did what he could at the opening of the Long 
Parliament to reconcile King and Commons.‘ 

What Mr. Wade seems to wish us to read between the 
lines we leave to his readers, but is it possible that he has 
discovered a mare’s nest ! 

Pym is doubtless, as Ranke says, one of the greatest 
revolutionaries known to history. But Mr. Wade refuses to 
see anything in him but the destroyer. Gardiner’s judgment 
is more illuminating. His greatness was “ the greatness of 
one who embraces much to which he can give no definite 
form. The whole future constitution of England was in his 
mind, but it was there in a fluid state, incapable as yet of 
being reduced into practical shape. King and Lords and 
Commons were there, with the Commons to give the decisive 
word. The right of appeal from the House of Commons. 
to outside opinion was there, and due submission to the 
majesty of the land was there as well. Party discipline and 
combination filled no small place in his plans.” All these 
things would in time “take shape in that settlement of the 
Revolution of 1688, which was one day to give repose to 
England.” 


é. R. Green and Lord Acton Criticised. 

— it will not come as a surprise to those who have 
read any of the late Professor Goldwin Smith’s articles 
that the erstwhile Professor of Modern History at 

Oxford had a terse, and not always a just, way of summing 
up men and affairs. In Mr. Arnold Haultain’s recently 
published book entitled Go/dwin Smith, His Life and Letters 
(T. Werner Laurie, 18s. net), the following opinions are 
given. Of J. R. Green: “ He has no narrative power. It is 
a string of facts interspersed with disquisitions. He was an 
antiquarian rather than a historian.” Of Lord Acton: “He 
always seemed to me to be buried beneath the weight of his 
own erudition.” There is a grain of truth in the latter 
statement, but surely Green was considerably more than 
an antiquarian. 


1Gardiner: Great Civil War, i. p. 255. *Firth: House of Lords During the Civil War, p. 87 
3Joid, p. 135. “Gardiner: History of England, 1603-1642, vi. p. 234. *%Gardiner: 
Great Civil War, i. p. 259. 





ENGLISH TAXATION, 1640-1799 


ReEviEWweD By InNEs O. Hutcuison, B.A. 


l has for long been regarded as axiomatic in British fiscal 
policy that ‘‘ Taxation is for revenue alone.” Like other 
axioms, it has been “‘ more honoured in the breach” than 
most people would be willing to admit ; and public statesmen 
putting forward definite proposals for particular taxation with 
special ends in view have been met by the opposition pro tem 
rallied under the cry of “Taxation for revenue.” The volume 
before us contains considerable food for thought, particularly 
on this point.! In a resumé of the influence exerted by Adam 
Smith on fiscal policy and theory, the author says (p. 150) :-— 
‘* Adam Smith's systematisation of tax principles implied the 
idea that the only purpose of taxation is to raise revenue for 
State services; and his influence has been in the direction 
of supporting the dogma that no other purposes should be 
involved in taxes. This was, of course, a natural presumption 
of the Zazsser fazre attitude, .... But it was also the result of 
a mistaken or inadequate systematisation.” 

Mr. Kennedy has not thought fit to give us explicitly his 
own views on the question, but thereby he merely remains 
consistent with the severely analytical and critical attitude 
adopted throughout the work. The restraint the author has 
shown in refraining from obtruding himself, though admirable 
in intent, leaves a faint air of aridity about the work, which is 
not dispelled by the painstaking-—not to say laborious— 
methods the author has adopted. 

‘*The book,” says Mr. Kennedy in his Preface, ‘is a 
result of an attempt made several years ago to understand 
the grounds of English tax policy since the re-imposition of 
the Income Tax and the beginning of the reform of the 
tariff in 1842.” Research, however, leads the author to the 
conclusion that in the period dealt with in the book were to 
be found “not only the main elements of the interpretation 
which was lacking, but also much assistance towards a 
realisation of what is involved in the permanent general 
question of the distribution of taxation.’ 

The result as embodied in the volume is a careful and as 
exhaustive a study as within the available limits is possible 
of the development and alteration in the relative importance 
of the main items in the nation’s revenue account. Coupled 


! English Taxation, 1640-1799: An Essay on Policy and Opinion. By William Kennedy. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
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with this are given the underlying theories of taxation and of 
tax distribution, and the social and political philosophy of the 
period under survey. A more concise rendering of the latter 
would have considerably improved the work, and would have 
prevented statements of doctrines and theories being repeated 
to an unnecessary extent. In his anxiety to make his points 
plain, Mr. Kennedy can hardly refrain from restating them 
on the slightest provocation. This is a meritorious failing, 
however. 

An interesting criticism of Walpole’s financial theories is 
cleverly done, and particularly valuable is Mr. Kennedy’s 
criticism of Adam Smith’s fiscal theories before referred to. 
Goliaths have existed before and since the famous Biblical 
drama was played; and economic science has not been 
exempt from the fate of other spheres of intellectual human 
activity, and has been dominated by an overpowering 
mythical presence. The presence of the author of Zhe 
Wealth of Nations has been exaggerated into something 
‘“‘mystic, wonderful” that comparatively few have dared to 
estimate it at its true worth. Mr. Kennedy is one of the few, 
and has shown that on the fiscal side Smith was by no means 
so original a thinker as is usually taken for granted. On 
page 142 Mr. Kennedy says: “It is significant that three out 
of the four famous canons should be non-distributive ones. . . . 

“The only important difference between the controlling 
ideas of Adam Smith's doctrine (of taxation) and those of the 
general opinion of his time was that, while the popular con- 
demnation of taxes on necessaries was based on the view 
that they involved a grievous burden on the poor man as well 
as on the view that they were not paid by the poor but raised 
wages, Adam Smith condemned them (and so avoided in- 
consistency) merely on the second ground” (p. 143). Further 
(p. 146), Adam Smith, by his condemnation of an Income 
Tax, lent his weight against that resource “in a time of 
financial pressure .... and so made it more difficult to avoid 
taxes on necessaries; and by his insistence on non-distributive 
criteria, and by his lack of a compensatory view of taxation, he 
gave no support to its continuance when it had once been 
imposed. The debates of the year 1816 pass judgment on 
any claim of Adam Smith’s to greatness as a thinker on tax 
(as against tariff) questions.” For the free and fair criticism 
such as this the volume should be specially of value to 
students. 

Mr. Kennedy’s work is a careful and thoughtful exposition 
of a by no means easy subject, and he has succeeded admir- 
ably in elucidating the principles of which he was in search. 





CLOTHING THE DRY BONES 
OF HISTORY 


Dr. PROTHERO ON THE WorkK OF THE VILLAGE CHILDREN’S 
HistoricaL Piay Society 


A strong wave of public opinion has been set in motion by 
Mr. Edmond Holmes in favour of developing the 
dramatic instinct in children as part of their normal 
elementary education. In secondary and high schools acting 
plays has always been encouraged among the children, and 
forms a usual accompaniment to “ breaking up” parties. But 
it is not easy to set plays going among the children of 
elementary schools. They want more help in accessories 
than can be afforded by their teachers. Even the simplest 
costumes are beyond their powers to purchase or contrive, 
and it is rare to find among village residents the skill and 
energy which will enable the children to make their plays a 
success, 

The Village Children’s Historical Play Society, as already 
mentioned in History,’ aims at helping the village children 
to act. It is ready to suggest plays suitable for inexperienced 
little actors, and which shall tend, not too insistently, to 
improve their minds. It gives practical advice in the art of 
mounting the plays and learning the parts. Lastly, it sends 
out sets of costumes on hire at a very moderate cost, so that 
the worry of preliminary preparations is minimised, and the 
more serious difficulties are entirely removed. 

By acting simple plays dealing with historical events, the 
imaginative faculty is called out to build up a sense of true 
patriotism, whereby children may be led to feel their unity 
with the ages that have passed and the great men and women 
who have joyed and suffered, lived and died, for the race. 
Such art as springs from this training will not render our 
children unfit for the wholesome commonplaces of life, but 
will make such things more bearable by increasing the child’s 
sense of proportion. ‘All that Shakespeare says of the king, 
yonder slip of a boy that reads in the corner feels to be true 
of himself.” 

At the second annual meeting of the Society the various 
speakers gave encouraging accounts of the spread of the 
movement and expressed their hope for its continued 

‘Vol. I., No. 4 (October, 1912), pp. 212-216. 
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advancement. The President observed that many villages 
had availed themselves of such an educational chance for 
their elementary school children. Within the last twelve 
months there had been sixty-three performances and there 
were now 257 Associates—an increase of a hundred. 

Dr. Prothero, the editor of the Quarterly Review, who is 
on the Council of the Society, spoke eloquently and con- 
vincingly of its objects and educational value. He urged its 
claim to support as equal, if not superior, in value to the 
Societies which aim at rescuing past records and traditions, 
such as Morris dances, folk songs, and old popular music, and 
described the various points of view under which it might be 
hailed as a national movement. ‘To act plays,” he said, 
‘‘enables children to see, as it were, far back into the past, to 
get hold of realities, so that the dry bones, which is all they 
ever hear of in class, get clothed upon and the breath of life 
breathed into them. They are taught, in fact, to play history 
and to play a¢ history, and in the process they become the 
historical factors that they personate.” 

Dr. Prothero expressed his own pleasure at having 
witnessed the performance, in the old Edward I. hali at 
Winchelsea, of Szx Thomas More, a play written for the 
Society by the Hon. Mrs. Percy Matheson. ‘‘No one who 
saw the boy who acted the character of Sir Thomas 
More, could fail to be convinced that he had really entered 
into some of the characteristics of that great character, 
and realised them with an amazing subtlety and appreciation, 
and not only he, but the others, in more or less degree, 
entered into the conditions of the age, felt themselves 
at home in the Chelsea garden, sympathised with More 
in the difference of his relations with his wife and 
his eldest daughter, and accompanied him, almost with 
tears, to the scaffold. Such a process must necessarily 
enlarge the minds of these children, and not only of them, but 
of all who witnessed that most striking scene. Educationally 
then, I think, as a supplement to the school curriculum and as 
going beyond it, extending and expanding it in the direction 
of history, it is a most valuable process which arises from this 
movement, and it brings to bear one of the highest qualities of 
the historian, the sympathetic, intellectual imagination. History 
will always remain dry bones unless it is inspired by that, and 
it is only by means of imagination that we can really link 
the separate facts of history together, bring them into fruitful 
contact, and draw out what is really worth the study. Let us 
never despise imagination in connection with historical study ; 
great historians are, and always must be, imaginative. In the 
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exercise of that faculty I conceive the drama to be particularly 
useful, and therein lies the great educational value of these plays. 

“But this is not the only advantage by any means. We 
hear a great deal of the cry ‘ Back to the land!’ We see our 
villages depleted and the sturdiest and best elements among 
our villagers passing into the labyrinth of the great towns or 
across the seas into other countries, and in order to prevent 
that we are told, and with a great deal of truth, that we must 
make country life more interesting. Here, at any rate, is one 
way of doing so. Here we have a thing that can be invented, 
carried out and acted in a country village, and by doing it we 
enable the children who act and their parents who look on— 
(for the benefit is not confined by any means to the children) 
—to look outside themselves. Their horizon is no longer 
bounded by their fields ; they look out into the high places of 
history, to the furthest regions of the world, it may be; their 
mental vision is enlarged, they feel that while they are in some 
remote country village they can really be acting, or at 
any rate witnessing, great scenes far away outside their own 
normal daily life.” 

Lastly Dr. Prothero said that he looked forward to the 
attainment through this movement, if widely spread, of 
remarkable results in literature : 

‘‘The children who have witnessed and acted in these 
plays have some standard of literary value set before them. 
They have learnt by heart the beautiful play that was written 
by Mrs. Matheson, and other plays of the same nature, 
and they thereby insensibly get a standard which is 
far above the standard of the half-penny newspaper or 
the cinematographs, which are their chief sources of 
amusement now. In fact these plays may very well be the 
first stepping-stone to getting some real knowledge of what is 
beautiful and good in English literature, and out of that who 
can tell what may come? Some poet of the next generation, 
some dramatist whose plays our children will all go to see, may 
possibly trace the first source of his inspiration to a village play.” 

In bringing this brief notice to a conclusion it should be 
stated that the Committee of the Village Children’s Historical 
Play Society undertake to gupply Associates with a selection 
of plays which have already been performed and have proved 
both interesting to the little performers and telling when 
staged. Each play has its own set of costumes (including 
wigs, armour, weapons, etc.,) and these can be hired by any 
Associate intending to get up a village children’s performance. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss Beatrice 
Beddington, Winchelsea. B. O. 








Mr. F. S. Marvin’s “Living Past’ 


[" is good and indeed necessary for the student of history 
who is immersed in his special period occasionally to 

adjust his perspective. It is well for all of us at times 
to face the stars. We become limited and parochial, and a 
sight of Orion and Sirius braces us up and lifts us above the 
things that seem so big and are yet so small. Herein lies the 
value of the inaugural lectures of Lord Acton and Professor 
Bury, or of somewhat longer surveys like Mr. Bryce’s fine 
introduction to the English translation of Dr. Helmolt’s Worda's 
History and Mr. Marvin’s The Living Past. They not only 
help us to view history sub specie Perennitatis and steady our 
gaze on the things that are past, but they quicken our 
intellectual pulse and stimulate our energy. 

Mr. Marvin's aim is to trace the growth of the collective 
mind, the true continuity which “lies in the strengthening of 
the general social and spiritual force of mankind, in the 
deepening of man’s powers over nature, and in the knitting 
closer of all the members and branches of mankind through- 
out the world.” He lays special stress on our scientific 
development, and shows that we have failed to recognise the 
debt we owe to the Greek mind on this side of life. He 
demonstrates the enormous importance of the discovery 
of the Infinitesimal Calculus, and truly observes that most 
Englishmen, if asked what happened in 1665 and 1666, would 
name purely ephemeral events instead of that epoch-making 
result of Newton’s profound investigations. 

In spite of the vastness of his material, Mr. Marvin’s book 
is never dull, never becomes a chronological catalogue. It is 
so fascinating a story that it is difficult to lay it down. In the 
face of such successful treatment of an enormous subject, it 
seems ungenerous to criticise, and it is therefore with 
diffidence that we suggest that if anything does not receive 
sufficient emphasis, it is the influence of the great religions. 
The stream of western thought has been controlled in great 
measure, not only in the medizval, but in the modern period 
also, by the religious movements. In an inspiring preface to 
an anthology of child verse, Mr. Meynell, some years ago 
pointed out that the Child was the discovery of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Marvin tells us that the care of the child is now 
becoming a leading motive in life. We strongly advise our 
readers to become acquainted with this excellent book. T.B.D. 


| The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. Marvin, M.A. (Oxford.) 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


By WALTER ASHLEY 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 


I" has perhaps become an historical platitude by now to say 
that the causes of the English Reformation were political 
rather than religious. And yet the remarkable thing wes 
that the personal factor—so dominant on the Continent—was 
as prominent in England, under circumstances so very dissimilar, 
as it was anywhere. Where religious feeling runs high and 
traditional assumptions are coming, as it were, into the melting- 
pot of reason and free-thinking, it is natural to expect to find men 
of special genius or character rising up as leaders of the 
people: it is difficult to imagine any great religious move- 
ment without its prophets. In England, where things were 
so different that the English Reformation had to be brought 
about almost entirely—at least at the start—merely as a 
matter of political expediency, there would seem to have been 
less scope altogether for the personal factor—certainly the 
prophet was not wanted. The English were a conservative 
people, and, in spite of their lack of enthusiasm for the Pope 
himself, not over-zealous to abandon the faith of their fathers all 
at once, unless their own best interests clearly demanded the 
change. Yet it was just this apathetic absorption in their 
own well-being and listless disregard of anything in the nature 
of religious controversy that gave the politician his chance. 
The opportunity of the prophet was small, but the opportunity 
of the statesman great. Thus it is that it is of no names 
such as Luther, Calvin, or Zwingli that we think in connec- 
tion with the English Reformation, but rather of Cromwell, 
of Cranmer, of Henry VIII. himself. 

Now, why was it politically expedient to go just as far as 
Henry went and no further? There was the Divorce ques- 
tion ; and yet the mere selfish whim of a king, be he ever so 
despotic, cannot make a change, such as was proposed, 
politically expedient. Upon what was Henry counting in 
his people, apart from a mere unreasoning devotion? And 
why did he stop where he did? To attempt to answer these 
questions, we cannot do better than discover, as far as 
possible, the general feeling of the nation at this particular 
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time, and observe in what respects it differed from that of 
the people to whom Luther and Calvin preached. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the circumstances that 
militated agaznst the Reformation. There was, first of all, 
the insularity of England geographically and, in consequence, 
intellectually. New movements touched England late, new 
religious teaching had lost much of its force before it reached 
her shores ; the Channel seemed to cut the Englishman so 
much off from the thought of the mainland as to force on 
him what might be called an unnatural feeling of intellectual 
self-sufficiency. The progress of the nation depended on 
ideas developing or evolving in the country itself, and when 
these were non-existant, as was almost the case in religious 
thought under the early Tudors, or nipped in the bud by 
a persecution, such as was suffered by the Lollards, there 
were seldom any outside influences to take their place. The 
English tendency was, therefore, towards conservatism, and 
there was even a danger of intellectual and religious stagna- 
tion. And thus it was that whenever changes did take place, 
the necessary impulse had to come rather from outside—from 
above, as it were—than from within, and tended to be political 
rather than religious in nature. In the sixteenth century great 
Englishmen were statesmen rather than prophets. As to the 
allegiance to Rome, a slighter one indeed, as it was, than 
existed in the case of the other great European states, there 
seemed no particular reason to throw it over on a sudden, 
from any motive other than a political one, Much was being 
said as to the corruption and moral degradation of the 
Papacy, and yet the actual Papal rule as it affected the life 
of the ordinary man was not irksome in itself—probably less 
so than it had ever been before. 

There was another thing we must remember, upon which 
we have already touched, and this, though itself one cause 
of what we have called the mental stagnation of the people, 
was also one of its effects. There was little or no scope for 
a great religious leader in England outside the Catholic Church 
itself. Of whom do we think as the outstanding men of religion 
(rather than statesmen) during the first half of the sixteenth 
century? Do we not think of Colet and More, called indeed 
the ‘Oxford Reformers,” and yet of all men the most zealous 
of Catholics, the leaders themselves in that New Learning of 
which, as early as 1520, J. R. Green has been able to say 
truly, ‘‘the divorce from the Reformation was complete”? Mr. 
Seebohm has once and for all shown us the passionate desire 
of these two men (and Erasmus with them) for reform w2thzn 
the Church, and the earnestness and sincerity with which 
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they worked by their preaching and their lives to bring it 
about. But the same writer io also established beyond 
doubt that nothing could have been further from their 
thought than to forsake the Catholic Faith, either in doctrine 
or in that sense of “discipline” in which Henry later left it. 
In this they were true representatives of the English nation, 
as it was at that time. 

Lastly—and this was also at once a cause and effect of 
the mental stagnation of the nation—there was little or no 
opportunity for any latent ideas to revive among the people 
such as that associated with the term ‘“Lollardy.” A 
merciless persecution in the early fifteenth century, followed 
by a judicious leniency when there was little or nothing to 
fear in the early sixteenth, had succeeded in killing the 
Wvcliffite movement as a force of any real importance in the 
country : and nothing had arisen as yet to take its place. 

An insular and conservative people, with no new or old 
ideas to inspire resistance and no great prophets to lead 
them—such were the English with whom Henry had to 
deal. So much for Henry’s difficulties. What, on the other 
hand, were the circumstances favourable to his purpose? 
With these we shall deal much more shortly, as they are so 
generally familiar. 

There was, in the first place, the dissatisfaction with 
clerical morals and clerical extortion: the English did not 
mind much whether or not the Pope were at the Head of 
their church, but they minded very much who was their local 
bishop or abbot or priest, and what sort of life he led. It 
was upon this that Henry was counting, and it was for this 
reason that he encouraged the Commissioners of 1536 and 
1539 to emphasise the evil side of the life of the monas- 
teries and underestimate the good. He would begin by 
arousing more and more discontent with the institutions and 
individuals who made up the Church system he hoped later 
to change so fundamentally. Then there was, secondly, the 
intellectual and moral impulse that came from the Univer- 
sities. Whether this emanated from staunch Catholics or 
not, it was an impulse with which Henry both naturally and 
of set purpose showed the greatest sympathy and, with Colet 
and More high in the King’s favour, the wide-spread 
influence of the movement they led was assured. Finally, 
there is no sort of doubt that Henry could count on 
a very large measure of unreasoning devotion to his person : he 
knew the mind of his people ; they regarded him and he acted 
as their representative ; and up toa certain point at least he felt 
sure they would not stand in his way. What was the result ? 
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The monasteries were suppressed, clerical extortion was 
severely restricted, and, finally , the King proclaimed himself 
“Supreme Head of the Church” in England. The people 
acquiesced for the reasons we have given. Conservative as 
they were, they felt the time had at last come for a change in 
the matter of Church discipline ; devoid of leaders and of 
inspiring ideas, they had looked to the King, and he had 
become their leader and given them the promise of better 
things. The religious motive was almost entirely absent ; 
the political motive had filled its place. The statesman had 
played the prophet, and the people had followed him so far 
and might follow him further still. 


As has so often been said (and perhaps over-emphasised), 
the English had never liked Papal interference, and, though 
that interference was, as we have mentioned, not great at 
this time, they were no doubt relieved when they had shaken 
it off once and for all. 


But throughout, Henry remained truly Catholic and his 
pre with him. Though “ Head of the English Church,” 
e remained “ Defender of the Faith.” As Professor Beazley 
has pointed out, there was no change in doctrine, merely a 
change in jurzsdiction. This was at least the way in which 
the ordinary Englishman of that day looked at the matter. 
As for the reigns of Edward and Mary, there is little to 
be said here: too much, it would seem, is usually said of the 
religious changes associated with them. As an interesting 
political phenomenon the history of any sort of fanaticism is 
worth some notice, but it will be a wise as well as a bold 
historian who some day, in writing a history of the English 
Reformation, adopts the euaet procedure of dismissing 
those two reigns with but a few pages—a short chapter— 
devoted to the real, and not all the imaginary, effects they 
had on the whole movement. Two extremes practically 
cancelled out, and with them, two reactions also. The 
pendulum had swung too far one way, and, to resume its 
natural course, had first to swing at least correspondingly 
the other. 


So we will end this article with a glance at the Reforma- 
tion as it worked itself out under Elizabeth, in so far as it 
differed from its Continental contemporaries. Again we shall 
find this difference in the main in the tremendous importance 
of the Zersonad factor that was also polttzcal. 

In the first place, Elizabeth was, even more than her 
father, the true representative of her people: she was obliged 
to throw herself entirely on the state-of-mind of her people, 
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and effect her “religious settlement” accordingly. There were 
sure to be extremists left on both sides, and Elizabeth acted in 
accordance with the national wish when she steered a course 
mid-way between the two. This meant two things: on the 
one hand, she reaffirmed her father’s position with respect to 
Church discipline, in the matter of the Headship ; and, on the 
other, she endeavoured, going a little further, gradually to 
modify doctrine so as to make it consistent with a thing 
she denied on occasions to others, the free use of her own 
individual reason, and without, as it were, touching funda- 
mental dogmas of the Church, to return as far as was possible 
to the purer teaching of its early fathers. 

The contrast between this settlement, at once eminently 
sane and eminently national—at least in theory—and either the 
development of the Continental reformers’ position or the 
position of reaction once and for all adopted by the Catholics 
at Trent is obvious. It may be said, it is true, to have 
broken down when Elizabeth and her Archbishop, Parker, 
having made all the concessions they ever intended to make, 
adopted an attitude no less intolerant than that taken up by 
either of the two extreme parties abroad. To realise this we 
have only to remember the nature and work of that Court of 
High Commission into which Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical com- 
missions rapidly grew. But this strange similarity between the 
English and Continental Reformations must not hide from us 
the very great difference there really was between the extremes 
one the one hand (one or other of which was being enforced 
abroad) and a religious settlement on the other, that, for all 
its intolerance, did not prevent all the dissent gathered up in 
the words Separatist, Brownist, Presbyterian, Puritan, from 
evolving itself in the way it did. It was a settlement too 
that somehow or other at least did not make impossible the 
struggles of the next century and all the progress to which we 
owe the perfect religious freedom enjoyed to-day. For, in spite 
of all the intolerance there undoubtedly was for many years, 
the church Elizabeth was building up was indeed on the 
whole a National Church, or else even a Tudor could not 
have done as she did. | 

The conservative and insular English, the people at this 
time so devoid of prophets and of all great religious ideas, had 
yet found another leader, and rejoiced in her leadership. 

And, whatever else was peculiar to the English Reforma- 
tion, this National Church that we now see emerging from 
the confusion in which it had found its birth, under the 
guidance of Elizabeth herself, the true representative of her 
people, was unique at least. 








MODES OF HISTORY’ 
By Preston Weir, B.A. 


eee of history in modern times has taken many 
forms, has pursued many lines of investigation, and 
has laid many new sources of knowledge under con- 
tribution. What really constitutes history and under what 
modes does the historical sense of man work upon the records 
of the past? For the human mind, moved by an impulse 
from the depths of its own continuity, is ever resenting the 
breaks in its knowledge, trying to outwit Old Time, to re- 
suscitate the past and to bring the future, as far as may be, 
within the limits of living ken. It is not for nothing that 
historians have been called ‘the prophets of the past.” 

Among historians themselves, and their critics, we find a 
strange divergence of opinion as to what is, and what is not, 
history, wherein the most distinguished are not always the 
most lucid. Let us run through a few of them: 

History is philosophy teaching by example (Bolingbroke) ; 
History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, is a compound 
of poetry and philosophy (Macaulay); In its early Herodotean 
origins history was a form of story-telling, distinguished from 
Epos, if at all, by its prose form (Max Nordau) ; Poetry is 
more philosophical and useful than history (Aristotle) ; Fancy 
is the mother of history as well as of poetry (Mommsen) ; One 
almost despairs of getting Anglo-Saxons to understand that it 
takes poetry to express the absolute truth of history (W. E. 
Orchard); A continuous revelation of the absolute gradually 
accomplishing itself (Schelling) ; History is the development of 
humanity in space and time (Cousin); An uninterrupted con- 
spiracy against the truth (Joseph de Maistre); The huge 
Mississippi of falsehood called history (Matthew Arnold) ; 
Alas, what mountains of dead ashes, wreck, and burnt bones 
does assiduous pedantry dig up from the past time and 
name it history and philosophy of history (Carlyle) ; History 
is not a mass of dry facts arranged in a certain order: it is a 
picture of the life of the past, and must exist in the mind as a 
picture and not as a mathematical formula (Creighton) ; There 
can be no formule in history because no formule apply to 
human affairs (Pollard). 

If these promiscuous utterances do nothing else for us, 
they may at least enable us to understand how varied are the 


? The substance of a paper read before the Bristol Branch of the Historical Association, and 
now published for the first time. *See also History, Vol. I., p. 142, Vol. IL, 
PP 142, 174. 
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forms and functions of history. Like poetry, it may be 
understood in a broad or a narrow sense. In the latter, hardly 
two authorities will precisely agree. In the former, it will 
include all records of human activity, from the almost un- 
decipherable inscriptions of the past to the almost unreadable 
compilations of the present. 

When we review the best known historians we begin to 
realise how different minds see the same facts in different 
aspects, and how little we could spare even one of those who 
have given us pictures of the past as they saw it: Herodotus, 
for whom history was hardly differentiated from geography ; 
Thucydides, who was the first really to search for materials ; 
Livy, who troubled little about the accuracy of his facts, so 
long as he produced an artistic narrative; Tacitus, ever the 
terse Roman ; Sallust, who showed more originality in hand- 
ling his subjects that he always gets credit for. To come to 
more recent times we take note of Hume's attempt at com- 
prehensive treatment, Gibbon’s “Epic,” Macaulay's unrivalled 
narrative, Froude’s vision, Freeman’s knowledge and Green's 
view of history from the social side. 

There are, of course, certain conditions that control all 
writing of history. The most obvious of these is the amount 
and kind of materials available at the time. The more scanty 
these are, the simpler is the task of the historian. I do not 
say that his style need be less artistic or less cultured, but it 
will be less complicated, and more within the range of normal 
narrative. The interpretation, too, of the available materials 
(and no one can relate the simplest story without to some 
extent interpreting the facts) will be greatly influenced by the 
mental outlook of both writers and readers. Peoples, whose 
world was limited to the countries around the Mediterranean 
and spanned by a brazen sky, were not likely to take a very 
wide sweep in their views of the past or of the future. All 
history must be read in the intellectual context of its age. 
The idea that we can get the truth of history, or even the 
facts of history, apart from their reflection in a human mind 
seems to me quite illusory. 

Besides these conditions we are apt to forget that it is 
impossible to have a really continuous narrative of the past. 
It is only a few of the actions of men that remain, like islands. 
above the ocean of oblivion, to hint at the connected con- 
tinent below. And even if we had records of all that has ever 
been done, it would form but a small part of what has been 
thought, and felt, and longed for, but a small part of the 
whole life of man. 

In attempting to specify different modes of history we are 
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faced by difficulties unknown to former times. The day has 
gone by when history could be adequately conceived as a 
single stream of events, succeeding one another in time and 
lending themselves to orderly description. As long as this 
was so, simple narrative met every requirement. Here 
language found its natural function in the expression of 
temporal sequence. The successive words and sentences 
expressed the successive events of history, and all was well, 
or at least plain. But now the past has been channelled along 
many independent lines and history is no longer a thing of one 
dimension. Besides political history, which once monopolised 
the field, we have the history of religion, of economics, of 
law, of science and art, of industry and commerce. Each 
of these lines may be followed up along the tracks of time 
as an independent investigation, and again, simple narrative 
serves every purpose. 

But another question now presents itself. How inthis way 
can the complete history of a people be written? How can the 
parallel threads of events be simultaneously described ? 
What form of narrative is equal to the task? Language can 
only follow one at a time. To pick up a second it must drop 
the first. How then to keep up an appearance of continuity 
and contemporaneity? Where an attempt is made to keep 
hold of only two or three threads, the task is hard enough 
and the result sufficiently crude. How can we possibly 
present, especially to untrained minds, all the interwoven 
threads of human life ? 

For myself I always think of the light that comes to us 
from the past as a sheaf or pencil of rays, compounded of 
many kinds and colours, but forming nevertheless one homo- 
geneous beam. We may isolate any of these rays for separate 
study, as the scientist isolates the rays of the solar spectrum. 
Nothing is simpler. We can describe it in successive verbal 
phrases. We can take frequent snapshots of it on its course, 
and these, passed rapidly before our mental eye, may coalesce 
into a sort of cinematographic representation of progress. 

Yet all this leaves us with something still to seek. No 
work along a single line can represent life in all its fulness. 
What we seem to want is a sort of cross-section of the sheaf 
of rays, as when a pencil of light is allowed to fall on a 
mirror. ‘This would be to picture the simultaneous play upon 
man at any given moment of all the forces which go to 
the moulding of his character or the modification of his 
surroundings, to see in one view all the things that co-exist 
at the moment. Here a real difficulty arises. Language 
does not willingly lend itself to the presentation of co- 
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existences. That is the proper function of the pictorial and 
plastic arts. But whose canvas is broad enough, to depict 
life, say, in the fifteenth century? So we fall back on 
language as the least inadequate of the two. 

My idea is that every fact in history has a double aspect, 
a double significance : first, as one of a succession running 
down the course of time, and second, as one of a galaxy, 
co-existing and co-operating at the moment of its occurrence ; 
in the same way that any single note in a piece of music may 
be at once part of an air and part of a chord. In the former 
relation the fact finds its natural place in simple narrative. 
In the latter it demands a more elaborate setting than mere 
narrative can afford. 

We are not altogether without guidance in our difficulty. 
An artist working on a plane surface, in two dimensions, 
manages by a skilful arrangement of lines to transcend, as 
it were, the limits of his medium, and to suggest a third 
dimension producing a representation of solidity. 

The problem for the historian is somewhat similar. Can 
he, working with single lines of facts, so manipulate them as 
to produce in the mind of the reader a true picture of life at 
some period of the past? Can he synthesize the separated 
elements of the past in the mind of the present? Before he 
can do so, it is clear that he must have the picture in his own 
mind. He must select his facts as an artist selects his lines 
and pigments. He must combine them in ways, known per- 
haps only to himself, so as to call up in the mind of the 
reader more than is directly presented to it. This is the true 
artistic use of the constructive imagination. The historian 
who confines himself to pursuing one particular line may do 
so in a purely scientific manner, and will secure the attention 
of those who are scientifically interested therein. But he 
who offers a more or less complete picture of a period in the 
past must be, before all things, an artist—one who knows 
how by means of the truth factual to express the truth 
essential. 

Apart from the inherent difficulties of the subject itself, 
history is seen to-day in a more diffused light. A change, 
deeper and more metamorphic than perhaps we have even 
yet realised, has passed upon all thought since the birth 
of the modern idea of evolution. History has not escaped 
the influence. Rather, it is undergoing a modification as pro- 
found as any form of mental activity. Briefly, the hard 
outlines which used to separate nations and races and periods, 
the catastrophic events which once lent such dramatic interest 
to otherwise commonplace records, have tended to give way 
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before the discovery of unsuspected relations and sequences. 
What our fathers were prone to regard as isolated and in- 
dependent occurrences, we now see, or try to see, as aspects 
of life and growth. Everything is a becoming and part of an 
unbroken continuity. 

This at first seems to be disappointing from the point of 
view of mere interest as threatening to destroy the pict- 
uresque and dramatic elements we love. But we may remind 
ourselves that, contrary to first appearances, growth is not 
monotonous, is not really continuous. There are types of 
growth with alternations of rest—periods of long and silent 
preparation, and moments of startling fruition. 

It will hardly be out of place to say a few words on the 
teaching of history. There are so many ways of approachine 
the subject, so many types of learners, that it is equally im- 
possible and undesirable to attempt to suggest any one 
method as universally applicable. On the other hand there 
are one or two principles not unsuitable for general guidance. 
It does, to begin with, seem reasonable that a child’s first 
approach to history should be through the portals of 
biography. It must be easier to understand an individual 
life than to grasp the complexities of a community. If it be 
true that a great man is largely the product of his age, the 
life of the man ought to be a pretty good key to the life of the 
age. Successive biographies can be so arranged that a child 
may, at a comparatively early age, have traversed a 
considerable range of history. The one thing to bear in mind 
is that children, and indeed many who are no longer children, 
are quite unable to take general or abstract views. They 
never get beyond particulars. But in the study of history 
they may proceed from particular to particular, till these 
produce something like an idea of continuity. It is just for 
this reason that biography commends itself as an introduction 
to the study of history. 

A good many commonplaces might be uttered as to the 
objects with which we cultivate history. Let it suffice for 
this occasion to refer to one, well calculated to suggest useful 
modes for its presentation—the guidance of modern social and 
political movements. Whether history repeats itself or not, 
there is no doubt a constant repetition of mistakes, which 
might be avoided if men were better warned of what had 
gone before. I am frequently struck with the ignorance of 
the commonest facts of history shown by some of those who 
are most anxious to re-adjust present conditions. The 
reformer or the agitator is too often unaware of the direction 
in which things have moved in the past, and therefore, totally 
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unable to judge of the direction in which they are moving at 
present. It is so easy for the discontented to persuade 
themselves that things have never been so bad, so easy for 
the comfortable to assure us that they have never been so 
good. I can imagine no more beneficial object than that of 
bringing an intelligent knowledge of by-gone times to bear 
on the problems of to-day, so that our people may learn to 
appreciate the great moral heritage which comes to them from 
the past, as the influence, of all influences, best calculated to 
direct the organisation of their efforts, to moderate the fierce- 
ness of their disputes, to alleviate those crises which attend all 
human progress, and to guide their feet in the way of social 
and economic peace. 
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